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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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DR. SKINNER’S SOUTHERN AND 


WESTERN TRIP 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner has offered to 
be of service to both the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations in places through 
which he passes during his extended trip 
through the South and West. 

The following schedule indicates the 
route which he will take: 

Leave Boston about the first of February. 

Feb. 12—Preach in Norfolk, Va., Uni- 
tarian church. 

Feb. 18—Visit Suffolk Normal Training 
School at Suffolk, Va. 

Feb. 14—Rocky Mount, N. C. 

March 8—Preach in Miami, Fla. 

March 10—Address the women of the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., church. 

March 11—Address the men of the St. 
Petersburg church. 

March 12—Preach in the United Liberal 
Church of St. Petersburg. 

March 16-19—Atlanta, Ga. 

March 21—Speak at Brewton, Ala., Uni- 
versalist Church Rally. 

March 26—Preach in New Orleans, La., 
Unitarian church. 

April 2—Preach in Houston, Texas, Uni- 
tarian church. 

April 9—Preach in El Paso, Texas, Uni- 
tarian church, and address the Com- 
munity Forum. 

From April 28 to May 3—In the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, Calif—tentative plans 
to speak in Riverside and Los Angeles 
churches, and at a rally of the repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches of California, prob- 
ably in Pasadena; tentative plans to visit 
the Church of the Palms in Vista. 

From May 7 to May 11—In the vicinity 
of San Francisco—tentative plans to 
visit Oakland Universalist church. 

May 19 to 20 — Tacoma, Wash.—tenta- 
tive plans for a conference with Henry 
Victor Morgan. 

May 30 to June 1—In the vicinity of San 


Francisco. 
* * 


DR. ASHLEY SMITH ON THE AIR 


In Bangor, Maine, on Jan. 22, Radio 
Station WABI celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of the broadcasting of Sunday 
religious services by Dr. Ashley A. Smith, 
former pastor of the Bangor Universalist 
church. 

Frederick B. Simpson, owner of WABI; 
Walter Habenicht, Bangor violinist; Dr. 
W. J. Moulton, president emeritus of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary; Dr. Smith; 
James G. Wallace, city manager of Ban- 
gor; and Robert Smith, son of Dr. Smith 
and a member of the announcing staff of 
WABI, took part in the special broadcast 
which marked the anniversary. The 
Bangor Commercial said editorially: 

“Years hence when the history of radio 
broadcasting is written the name of Dr. 
Ashley A. Smith will occupy a prominent 
place, for it was he who established the 


first church radio station in Maine— 
WABI—when pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of this city. Dr. Smith 
was not only the pioneer in this respect, but. 
he was the first in Maine to broadcast 
religious services, and although he relin- 
quished the operation of the station to 


_ others some years ago he continued his: 


Sunday morning broadcasts, which have 
become an institution in the religious life 
in the state. Yesterday Dr. Smith ob- 
served his fifteenth anniversary as a radio 
preacher, a distinction few preachers the 
country over can claim, and The Commer- 
cial is happy to add its congratulations to 
him on this milestone in radio history.” 

Bob Smith, according to The Commer- 
cial, in introducing the program stated that 
it was his belief that the WABI Community 
Church of the Air was one of the oldest to 
be continued for this length of time over 
the same station. To verify this fact he 
corresponded with some of the outstanding 
radio stations and chains in the country 
and the following are some of the replies: 

From the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s Boston station, WEEI: “I feel sure 
that the fifteenth anniversary of your 
religious broadcast definitely established 
it as one of the oldest continuous religious 
programs on the air. In fact, I know of 
no other instance such as this in all New 
England.” 

From the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in New York: “Our study of old 
records and correspondence with many of 
the early stations show that the broadcasts 
of Dr. Smith’s services are undoubtedly 
among the very oldest of such series. It 
certainly places Dr. Smith among the real 
veterans of radio, and shows his record of 
continuous broadcasting to be one of the 
longest.” 

The Mutual Broadcasting system says: 
“Tt is our opinion that you would be justi- 
fied in claiming that in your estimation it 
is the oldest continuous service on the air.’” 

Dr. Moulton in bringing the greetings: 
of Dr. Smith’s fellow citizens of Bangor 
and of the many friends from far and near 
who make up his radio congregation, said: 
“To have conducted such a radio program 
service over the same station continuously 
for so many years, is an achievement 
almost if not quite without a parallel.” 

Since 1924, Dr. Moulton said, when radio: 
was hardly beyond the experimental stage, 
Dr. Smith discovered the possibilities of a 
broadcasting ministry, and so convinced 
was he of the value and large promise of 
this new medium of expression that in 1925 
he purchased the Bangor station from the 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Company and gave 
it to the Universalist church. It was oper- 
ated by the church for a number of years 
until sold to Frederick B. Simpson, who 
now conducts the station under the name 
of the Community Broadcasting Company. 
Still continuing as Maine’s oldest station, it 
now bears new importance through its 
affiliation with Columbia. 
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CAN A FREE CHURCH KEEP ANYBODY OUT? 


N interesting series of articles in The Christian 
Register by the Rev. Edwin H. Wilson tells the 
story of the rise of ‘‘humanism”’ in the Unitarian 

fellowship and of the battle for freedom which was 
waged. This, in short, was a battle to permit ministers 
to be humanists and remain in good standing, just as 
laymen for a long time had enjoyed that right. In the 
conflict which took place, the decisive factor was the 
Unitarian ideal of freedom. 

Certainly at this juncture in human affairs no 
one who understands the world situation will take 
lightly any abridgment of freedom. ‘The basis of 
progress is the unhampered search for truth and one 
of the greatest of virtues is the open mind. Unitarians 
have been apostles, prophets, and even martyrs, in 
the battles for civil and religious liberty. All honor 
to them! 

But we wish to raise the question as to whether 
it is an abridgment of freedom for people who believe 
much alike about ideas or work to say: ‘‘We need to 
serve this thing that we believe in and we shall or- 
ganize for the service. And, as we do not want to turn 
the organization into just a debating society, we shall 
limit membership to people in substantial agreement 
with our objectives.’”’ Wherein is such an attitude 
unkind, exclusive, or false to ideals of liberty. People 
in such a group would be false to liberty if they tried 
to prevent other people from organizing also, and most 
foolish if they would not talk to the other people and 
examine their convictions. The opposite group ought 
to have full liberty to spread their convictions, to 
call the first group old-fashioned, and to do everything 
else they wish that the statutes of the country make 
possible. We will go further and say that if they al- 
ready are members of the first group and reach new 
views, it is their right and duty to make those views 
known and to try to change over the organization 
from right to left, or vice versa. What we do not see is 
any virtue in getting into organizations with which 
one is not in sympathy, and boring from within to 
change them, or any lack of virtue in keeping people 
out who are not willing to help. 

The Universalist churches are churches of the 
free spirit, but they have laws of fellowship. These 
laws provide that only people who accept certain 
great principles which, in substance, we say are the 
principles of Jesus, can join our churches or enter our 
ministry. We admit that in cases of men and women 
of noble life who think that they do not believe much 
of anything, the laws often are stretched, but never- 
theless the laws are there. Does their existence make 
us false to our high ideals of liberty? 


HOME MISSIONS AND OUR FREE INSTITU- 
TIONS 


HEN we examine the report of the recent meet- 
ing of the Home Missions Council, where 
fifty national organizations came together, 

we find ourselves facing first the problems of people 
in city districts where the churches have run away 
from them. These are the folks who are not prosper- 
ous enough to move to the suburbs. The churches 
seem to have acted like families who leave the cat 
in the yard when they go off for the summer and forget 
to have it chloroformed. The folks left behind need 
the churches more than do the folks in the suburbs, 
but they can’t pay for them. 

Then these strange Home Mission folks seem to 
have been considerably exercised over tenant farmers, 
who need economic help and just laws, but a little 
human sympathy even more. 

Professor Raper of Atlanta, a Southern man, said 
at the Conference: 


The plantation community is essentially feudalistic. 
Any landless man who challenges the plantation controls 
is dealt with firmly. If he defies the system by organiz- 
ing wage hands for higher wages, or farm tenants for 
written contracts, he is at once a target for withering 
ridicule, vitriolic denunciations; he may find himself 
without recourse to attorney and without civil rights; he 
may even be waylaid by hooded or unhooded leaders 
of the community, some of whom may be public officers. 

If a group of tenants seriously try to accumulate 
savings with which to buy plantation lands, they may 
find themselves without farms for another year, for 
planters frequently unite to show “smart tenants” that 
they must stay in their places. Tenants who are too 
determined to escape tenancy do not fit well into a 
system which insists upon the continued centralized 
ownership and control of the land and upon the presence 
of propertyless and dependent tenants and wage hands. 


Another speaker at the Conference asserted 
that three out of four farmers owned their homes 
fifty years ago, while today less than half own the 
lands they till, and “their number is increasing by 
40,000 every year.” : 

These Home Mission Christians were asserting 
that we have here a “social trend” and that it means 
“an American peasantry.” Is this conceivable? 

We Protestants are always willing to pass on 
criticisms of the Catholics, but a Presbyterian lady 
at this conference had something to say about the 
work of the Roman Catholic Church in Nova Scotia, 
in raising the standard of-living of poor fishermen and 
farmers through the co-operative movement, and also 
in benefiting them spiritually. 
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Another interesting session dealt with the way in 
which churches like the Presbyterian, the Congre- 
gational and Baptist are losing to the Holy Rollers 
and other extremists, especially in city and country 
areas where live the “under-privileged.”’ 

Other reports dealt with neglected rural mining 
sections of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and with the new problems created by unemployed 
masses in our industrial cities. 

Neglect, it was asserted again and again, reacts 
not only upon churches but upon our democratic 
institutions. 

If this be true, ought not more of us to take some 
interest in Home Missions? 

Prof. Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary has never been classed as a pessimist. 
If half of what he said to this conference is true, we 
had better wake up. 


Something awful has happened to Christendom, 
and it is more than a mere paralysis of commerce or an 
industrial depression, more than political reaction or 
even a social decadence. These things that are so 
apparent in our social order are but the evidence of 
spiritual disease. Nothing less than a moral revolution 
can save democracy. 

Our democracy must recover its sense of responsi- 
bility if it is to survive. Puritanism gave to America 
her last formula for responsible living. ... But our 
democracy has lost this sense of morality. We have 
turned our back upon the God of Redemption and are 
now worshiping the “God of Getting-On.” 

Democracies believe in God but they have lost the 
sense of responsibility to meet the needs of the common 
people. Totalitarianism has cast out God but is deeply 
concerned to meet the needs of the common people. 
Whoever in the final analysis will meet these needs 
will get the people. 

* Ox 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


“Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 
Georgius Secundus was then alive, 


That was the year when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down.” 


OW, almost two centuries later, there is another 
earthquake that will take its place in history 
with the Lisbon earthquake. All the old 

phenomena are repeated, the earth cracking, buildings 
shaken down, people crushed, fires breaking out, the 
wounded lingering in misery, the dead unburied, 
refugees fleeing in terror. But today the world hears 
about it as soon as it happens. Vaccines are rushed 
by airplane to control the plague once so devastating 
after a calamity of this kind. Red Cross men and 
nurses stationed at various points in the world get 
orders to start. 

The disaster in Chile is one of monumental pro- 
portions. Allowing for inevitable exaggeration in the 
first hours after it happened, it remains a colossal 
exhibition of the power of Nature when she has to 
readjust some of her housekeeping. 

Again the danger confronts us in other lands of 
being hardened to such happenings by the number 
that confront us. 

That we must fight against. The victims of this 


earthquake were not strange beings in some latter day 
mythology. They were men, women and children, 
with homes and gardens and pet dogs and a desire to 
be safe and happy. The earthquake came with shud- 
dering suddenness. It is almost as if Boston, going 
about its business as usual, some morning were sud- 
denly destroyed with frightful loss of life. 

Again we declare the truth that we must learn 
the laws of life and safety and the habits of earth- 
quakes. 

We must do our best to avert such calamities, 
whether by fire, flood, pestilence, war or volcanic 
action. 

But if disasters come, we must rush to the rescue 
with all the energy, skill and heart we can muster. 

And instead of declaring that there is no God or 
that His ways are past finding out, we had better ad- 
dress ourselves once more to the task of finding out, 
for there is no dodging or evading the Almighty. He 
has said, “Son, I leave it to you.” 

* * 


A SERMON IN A CARTOON 


OW has drawn for the Survey Graphic a cartoon 
called ‘“Evolution—from the infinite variety of 
nature to the universal pudd’nhead.” It is a 

picture of a machine. On the side is the label “Uni- 
form Man,” around which are the words “‘Suppression 
of Minorities.” From a platform above the hopper of 
the machine a long hairy arm is pushing backward into. 
the machine a line of men, all strongly individualistic 
characters. A short, squat, long-armed hairy man 
is turning the crank, and down below emerge regi- 
mented men, dressed alike, walking alike, saluting 
alike, with every trace of individuality gone. This 
cartoon is to appear in the February number of The 
Survey Graphic, of which Raymond Gram Swing, a 
veteran foreign correspondent, is special editor, and 
which is entitled “‘Calling America: The Challenge to 
Democracy Reaches Over Here.” 

We intend to examine this issue of Survey Graphic 
with care. We sympathize with the object of the 
magazine. We admire the regular editor, Paul Kel- 
logg, and the special editor, Mr. Swing. But we are 
thinking just now of a paragraph in ‘A Working Faith 
for the World,” by Hugh Vernon White. The original 
form of organization in society, he asserts, was the 
tribe, and the independent individual came later. 
“The natural thing,” he writes, “is for the individual 
will to assert without criticism the will of the tribe as 
embodied in its habits and buttressed by its mythol- 
ogy, and to reflect the social tradition as to beliefs and 
sentiments. Society still has a profound distrust of 
the individual who claims this moral and intellectual 
freedom, and visits various penalties upon him. 
Sometimes those who believe themselves defenders of 
individual liberty today are the most intolerant of all 
who, in the exercise of liberty, question the present. 
habits of society and propose new ways.” 

Without knowing it such people are putting all 
their weight against the pillars of our temple of 
government. . 

When therefore we try to inform ourselves about 
dangers to our institutions from without, let us not 
neglect the dangers from within, and the dangers 
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from our own ignorant suspicion of all the people who 
do not think as we and our crowd think. 

An intolerant attitude toward Communists is a 
vastly greater menace than the propagation of Com- 
munism. Rugged individualism commits suicide when 
it suppresses individuals whom it dislikes. 

* * 


WHAT LIES BACK OF UNITED CHURCH DAY 


HE Council of Executives acting for the Univer- 
salist fellowship has set aside Sunday, February 
19, as United Church Day. It is not the idea 

to emphasize on this Sunday the special interests 
of any organization, however important its work may 
seem, but to make clear to every individual whom we 
can reach the fundamental principles on which our 
work rests and the special things that call upon Uni- 
versalists everywhere to unite and put forth every 
effort. 

United Church Day is not an occasion; it is a state 
of mind. It is not a mechanical device; it is a spiritual 
condition. United Church Day is that state of mind 
and that condition of heart which make men and 
women, individually and in groups, stand foursquare 
for freedom and justice and good will based on respect 
for human personality as “the supreme value’”’ in life. 

Now freedom, justice and good will among men 
are the foundation stones on which democracy every- 
where rests. Democracy prospers or languishes ex- 
actly in proportion to the devotion which men give to 
these high values. Conversely, the expression and 
development of freedom and justice and good will de- 
pend upon the maintenance of democracy. But this 
process is not an automatic spiral upward, much less 
is it a closed circle. Like all the processes of history, 
it is open at the point of man’s choice. Man may 
elect to be indifferent to the freedom or lack of free- 
dom of his fellowmen. He may wink at injustices. He 
may flout good will. When this happens the forces 
of tyranny, brutal and immoral, leap into power, and 
both democracy and religion are crushed. Even if we 
have forgotten all the other lessons of history, Nazi 
Germany daily reminds us that religion can live only 
in a society in which the elements of democracy are 
alive. For the Nazis, after persecuting and plundering 
the Jews and conquering the Protestants, now seek to 
exterminate the Catholics. Christianity is denounced 
as an “Asiatic superstition’? and “a supra-national 
enemy of the state.”” An inspired publication called 
the Sermon on the Mount the “‘first Bolshevist mani- 
festo.”” Between totalitarianism and Christianity or 
Judaism there can be no compromise, for the supreme 
values of both faiths, freedom, justice, and good will, 
are its antithesis. 

To churchmen the lesson of all this should be clear. 
The issue is squarely joined. It is religion and democ- 
racy against totalitarianism and paganism. The real 
call of United Church Day, February 19 next, or any 
other date, then, is not to tinker with denominational 
machinery, it is to unite in hard-headed, high-minded, 
heart-devoted service of freedom, justice and good will 
in all our institutions and in all our relationships. 

They best safeguard democracy who best serve 
religion. © 

Bua OE. 


“UNITY”? ON HOLMES 


HE greatness of John Haynes Holmes was never 
more clear and moving than in his accepting for 
publication a review of his latest book, “‘Re- 

thinking Religion,” that makes much the same dis- 
tinction between the man and his logic that was made 
by the review in The Christian Leader, and which in our 
paper called forth heated protests, many of which we 
could not publish. Julia N. Budlong writes the review 
for Unity. She says that the book will be disap- 
pointing to the author’s humanist colleagues, for, 
after disposing of the supernatural and the super- 
stitious in the first part, ‘che opens wide the door to 
the super-rational and the unknowable in chapters 
nine and twelve.”’ Then she adds in substance that to 
enjoy the book we must remember that we are “‘listen- 
ing to a magnificent orator and a great poetic soul, 
rather than to a mind trained in the rigid discipline 
of exact science.’”’ The man has “deep religious in- 
sight,’ “profound understanding of the life of the 
spirit,”’” but when he says “it is unthinkable,’ the 
thing may not be unthinkable but may be true. 

The reviewer is willing to have Doctor Holmes 
and the theists argue that “the logic of human thought 
and experience compels the assumption that the 
groundwork of the universe is rational, conscious, 
ethical and in potential personal relations with each 
individual soul,’ but not to enlist science in the 
defense of the thesis. Such arguments to the reviewer 
“abide in poetry alone.” We are glad that she does 
not refer to poetry as false. Apparently she recognizes 
that it may go to the very heart of truth. What she 
writes is: 

It is the poet which has betrayed the logician in 

Dr. Holmes’ theology, and who would have it other- 

wise? A great soul with a great faith, which has made 

him crusader and prophet, and martyr, too, in this age 

of turmoil and mediocrity, may well speak out of a full 

heart and a life rich in experience, and let the rest of us 

worry about rational demonstration and logical syllo- 
gism. Here is the man’s life, and here is his faith. For- 
tunately, revering them both, we can imitate the one 
without accepting in detail the canons of the other. Few 
books in the field of religion in our day will ring so true, 

set forth a man’s faith so clearly, mean so much to 

the “Friends and Colleagues in the Ministry” to whom 

it is dedicated: “‘Gentlemen and scholars, loving com- 

rades, eager seekers after the truth, devoted servants of 


the public good.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Although we announced the second article in 
the series on “The Originals of the Characters in the 
Tales of the Wayside Inn’’ for this issue, we have held 
it back for revision and substituted a ‘Cruising’ 
article. The series will be resumed in the near future. 


Barcelona falls. Ttaly ‘and Germany celebrate. 
England and France worry. The Spanish government 
fights on with desperation. And the rest of us shrug 


- our shoulders while men die and despotism takes 


stronger hold upon our world. 


A minister without a knowledge of history is like 
a ship without ballast. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXLVIII. The Old Inn on the Post Road 
Johannes 


NCE more in its long history, the old Red Horse 
Tavern in Sudbury, known today as the Way- 
side Inn, has housed a congenial group of 

friends who met for fellowship, conference, study 
and prayer. 

That group, known as “fraters,’’ which since 1903 
has been meeting every year at this historic tavern, 
held its thirty-seventh ‘‘Retreat’’ January 22 to Janu- 
ary 25, 1939. Naturally, it was not exactly the same 
group that went out in a snowstorm a generation or 
more ago. Only one present, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, belonged to the original company, and he has 
never missed a Retreat. Each year the group has 
been changed a little. Almost as imperceptibly as the 
population of the hamlet or the city square that we 
know best, the changes have taken place. This yeara 
beautiful and inspiring service of “Happy Memories,” 
led by Dean McCollester, was held in honor of Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dr. Fischer and Dr. Gray, fraters, all of 
whom had died since the last meeting. Their pictures 
stood on the mantel above the fireplace in the old 
kitchen of the Inn. Every man present spoke of them. 
They seemed tobe near. Dr. Fischer’s prayer, written 
after the Retreat a year ago, closed the service. 

Into the places made vacant there were put four 
men, two of whom, Dean Skinner and Dr. Lobdell, 
had been at the Retreat as guests in other years, and 
two of whom, Mr. Hoyt of Brattleboro and Dr. Cum- 
mins, had come to the Retreat for the first time. 

Some lines of Laurence Housman read to me by 
Emerson Lalone express admirably the thought of the 
fraters about all the comrades of other days: 


Fair is their fame who stand in earth’s high places, 
Rulers of men, strong-armed to break and bind. 
Fairer the light which shines from comrade faces; 
Those we have lov’d, and lost, and kept in mind. 


Those be our heroes, hearts unnam’d in story. 
Foot-firm that stood, and swerv’d not from the right; 
Tho’ in the world’s eyes they attain’d no glory, 

Girt to their goal they gain’d the wished for height. 


They are the race,—they are the race immortal, 
Whose beams make broad the common light of day! 
Tho’ time may dim, tho’ death hath barr’d their portal, 
These we salute, which nameless pass’d away. 


Dr. Rose of Lynn was the prior, or leader for the 
meeting. A young prior he seemed after those of 
other years. And one could see, in the young faces 
about the old table, taking form slowly, the Retreat 
that in 1953 will celebrate the semicentennial of the 
fellowship. In the passing of Tomlinson and Fischer 
and Gray men were taken away who had been with 
the organization for years. Tomlinson had attended 
thirty-five Retreats, Fischer twenty-nine, Gray twenty. 

The members of the Retreat are Universalist 
ministers. A majority of them are pastors of churches. 
They meet to talk over common problems, face to- 
gether common dangers, share their hopes and find 
refreshment in the contacts. 


Not much alike are these members of the Retreat: 
Albert Hammatt, Frank Oliver Hall, President Sykes, 
Isaac Lobdell, L. W. Coons, Frederic W. Perkins, 
Dean McCollester, George Ezra Huntley, Roger Etz, 
Fred Leining, E. D. Ellenwood, are strong, distinct 
personalities; Lalone, Gus Leining, Fiske, Kapp, Hoyt, 
Cummins, Rose, who were arguing about something 
every odd moment or calling on high heaven in song, 
are just as strong and distinct. 

As always, there were visitors taking the rooms 
of fraters who could not be present and staying for 
the whole time, and visitors who came for a few hours 
and took a meal with the group. It was a new ex- 
perience for the fraters to have Dean John Murray 
Atwood of St. Lawrence University with them. He 
has attended the Idlewild Fellowship from time to 
time, but never before has been with the fraters. 
Always he has an original point of view to state. He is 
not like the majority. He never is swept away by 
clamor about a book or a man one way or the other. 
And it was a fine thing, when Skinner arrived, to see 
two old friends and two deans, who always are busy 
at the same great task, talking things out together. 

John Ratcliff, too, was there, a man who owns not 
only a home in the hills but an extra schoolhouse 
rigged over for guests, and who knows how to add 
something vital to a group like that at the Inn. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts, 
came out on a stormy day and stayed for several hours 
—as interesting a gentleman before the fire as he isa 
great scholar in his own field. He went with a party 
over the slippery road to the Old Mill restored by 
Henry Ford, and came back with a sack of ground 
grain of some kind to toss into his automobile as his 
ancestors might have tossed it into a wagon box or on 
to a horse. He made a delightful little speech at the 
luncheon-table and the men liked him. 

The Rev. G. H. Ulrich, now of North Carolina, 
came late for the old kitchen dinner Tuesday night, 
but enjoyed the tender beef all the more because the 
meal was delayed. His modesty, intense belief in his 
job, and friendliness won the hearty respect of the men. 

Each year that we go to the Wayside Inn for the 
annual Retreat of the fraters, weather conditions 
are different, and so is the life there different in im- 
portant respects. 

On Sunday, January 22, rain fell in New England 
most of the forenoon. About the middle of the after- 
noon the sky became intensely black. I went out of 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, crossed the street, 
mailed some letters and hurried back, thinking that 
the rain was to begin again. I had just got indoors 
and turned around to look, when the street was filled 
with a driving snow and hail storm, whirling, swirling, 
blowing. It was a winter hurricane. For a few min- 
utes it raged, and then stopped and the sun came out. 
The whirlwind had been so strong that one or two store 
windows in Boston were blown out. 

Getting our bags, the Lalones and I went down to 
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the corner, shivered five or ten minutes in an icy 
blast and then climbed into the warm bus of the Boston 
and Worcester Line. Richard Eddy Sykes and John 
Murray Atwood were there—on their way out—and 
we all reached the Inn at five. 

Already there were Albert Hammatt of Long- 
meadow, Frederic W. Perkins, and Robert Cummins, 
a guest for the year. Mrs. Cummins and David, the 
youngest Cummins, had brought the General Super- 
intendent out and were waiting to take Mrs. Lalone 
back to stay in the archepiscopal residence in Win- 
chester for the three days of the Retreat. There was 
much joking about the intrusion of females into a male 
paradise where the first rule is ‘“‘No ladies allowed.” 
Dr. Perkins told us how just once a misguided brother 
had made a motion that, for the final session, the 
wives of the members be invited, and how there arose 
from all the others such a mighty protest that the 
project had never been revived. Smilingly Mrs. 
Cummins listened and then remarked, “Well, I am 
glad to hear that one man among you was happily 
married.”’ Dr. Perkins came back with, “Oh, it is all 
right for you to be here now, as the Retreat is not 
formally opened.” But the lady from California 
countered with the reply, ““We came just to see the 
house.”’ So with good-humored sparring the ladies 
departed and the interchange of masculine wisdom 
began. Dean McCollester arrived before dinner and 
there were eight of us to sit down together. Wallace 
Rose, prior, arrived about nine and F. O. Hall, just up 
from New York, about 9.30. And so there was a 
good session by the fire with talk of Universalists 
past and present, of the relation of Universalist ideas 
to social reform, of the work of Orlando Lewis and 
Thomas Mott. Osborne, both Universalists, in prison 
reform, of the many elements that go to make up an 
intellectual and moral atmosphere, and of the ad- 
vantages of not claiming too much for any one de- 
nomination or man. 

Monday brought Etz from Newark, Kapp from 
Rochester, Lobdell from Attleboro, Hoyt from Brat- 
tleboro, Huntley from Cambridge, the two Leinings, 
Coons, Fiske and Ellenwood. 

There was a session after dinner that night, when 
Fred Leining read a highly praised paper on ‘‘Hope.”’ 
The discussion that followed led straight into the 
question of the false hopes of liberals of the past 
generation. Kapp, Hoyt, Lalone, Atwood, Rose, 
Cummins, Leining, Fiske and the writer formed a 
little group that sat up until 12.20, alternately singing 
and talking theology. Sykes and Perkins also ap- 
peared when all of us felt sure that they had been in 
bed for hours. 

On Tuesday we had the solid roast beef of Kapp 
in the morning and the lighter dessert of the editor in 
the evening. This group believes in religion in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word, a definite, positive rela- 
tionship with the “Mighty God the First the Last.” 
It believes just as strongly that God is no absentee 
landlord, and that, though responsibility rests upon 
us, God is here with us. There were differences in 
details but the mighty faith of Universalism showed 
all through the discussion. In that old kitchen with 
the flames leaping high in the blackened chimney 
place, as for generations they have leaped and played 


and warmed men pausing for an hour or so in their 
pilgrimage, the fires of faith as well leaped up and lit 
the old room. Kapp is a growing man and he did us 
all good. It was no light and easy gospel that he 
proclaimed. The areas of sin are many. The hearts 
of men are stubborn. 

It is a deadly thing to be at ease in Zion. God 
is back there in the shadow keeping watch above His 
own, but nevertheless the faithless watchman will see 
the enemy swarming over the ramparts. 

At night, in the parlor where they used to meet, 
the editor tried to bring back, for these guests of a 
later day, the men who in the fifties of the nineteenth 
century found such joy in the Inn. He spoke of the 
originals of the characters in the ‘“Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” and the manager of the Ford properties, Mr. 
Sennett, and the best historian of the Inn, Priscilla 
Staples, were there with us. 

After our program Tuesday night, Kapp as- 
sembled half a dozen of us in the parlor, shut the door 
and announced that Dr. Perkins would read from the 
Tales. He gave us descriptions of the characters in 
the prelude to the Tales and then read, with moving 
and unforgettable eloquence, the finale to the third 
series written February 27, 18738. 

Luckily no other travelers are taken in for the 
night when the fraters come. Their midnight slum- 
bers might have been disturbed. The editor, who in 
the past has sought the seclusion of his chamber, 
“the garden room,” at ten p. m., to his surprise found 
himself beating time in the taproom at midnight. 
No beverage stronger than sweet cider had been taken. 
No refreshments other than a huge wooden bowl of 
MacIntosh apples and dishes of peanuts and popcorn 
were on the taproom table, but obviously the con- 
vivial spirits of all the generations live on there and 
around midnight can be brought to life and made 
even more potent to cheer than alcohol. That last 
night the late concert was too much for the prior, for 
in brown robe he descended the backstairs, not to 
rebuke but to furnish the tenor part. Whatever the 
stars may have been at out of doors that cold winter 
night, they twinkled on and on in the song of the tap- 
room. Our own judgment is that the new General 
Superintendent will soon be the champion and sing 
even Rose, Kapp, Gus Leining and Lalone to bed. 

Other insights and other moods came to us in the 
communion service Wednesday at 9.30 a. m. 

This service was in the old kitchen with the 
men seated at the table. In addition to the historic 
sentences of the service, Lalone read some passages 
from Kahlil Gibran’s “Jesus the Son of Man,” which 
fitted the hour and the place in an extraordinary way. 
Those who know Lalone only as a manager have much 
to learn about him as a true minister of our faith. 
And those who know any of us in one relationship only 
have much to learn about any of us. 

In the old Inn at this annual Retreat we learn a 
little more about one another and about the friends 
of all the fraters who continually pop into the talk. 

We learn a little more, but better than the knowl- 
edge is the idea, dim and shadowy though it seems to 
be at times, that there are depths in even our closest 
friends that we seldom plumb, and that the criticism 
is wisest which is wrapped around with love. 
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The old Inn played its part in our counsels and 
our fellowship. 

Today, as for 253 years, its old walls shelter the 
wayfarer, its food sustains, its hospitality cheers. At 
least once during each Retreat the old turnspit cooks 
for us the delicious beef for which the Inn is famous 
and we have “the old kitchen dinner.’”’ The softer- 
sinewed men with experience dash in so as not to 
have to sit directly in front of the fire, but the tough 
old boys like Lobdell, Fred Leining and the editor, 
flinch not, but take the posts of danger with sang- 
froid. 

I must admit that if “without cold” we sit down, 


we are well toasted when we get up, but it is well worth 
iG 

While eight stayed for the midday meal, most of 
us started east or west by bus or private car soon after 
the communion on Wednesday. 

One can-travel around this old world and not find 
a more gracious hospitality than at this famous place, 
known successively as Howe’s Tavern, the Red Horse 
Tavern, and the Wayside Inn. And as the man who 
has saved the Inn,-restored it; brought back its heir- 
looms, added to its facilities and put there an almost 
perfect team to represent him, Henry Ford will be 
remembered through all the years to come. 


A Noble Faith 


Edward Day 


N these days when Jews are being hounded out of 
certain European countries, or deprived of their 
social and cultural rights, if not forced to give up 

their means of a livelihood, and when they see little 
chance of Palestine becoming a real homeland of their 
people, as once it was, it may be well for us Christians 
to recall the fact that fundamentally the Jewish re- 
ligion, as cherished by those who are not orthodox 
traditionalists, is a noble faith, fully abreast of modern 
thought. They have not shut themselves up to their 
canonical Scriptures. Their God did not cease to speak 
to them when the last of their great literary prophets 
and their psalmists died. They have their Apocrypha 
and their Talmud and, what is quite as important, they 
have the contributions of their great scholars of later 
centuries. We have our Bible, but we have not shut 
ourselves up to it since its canon was closed; and we 
are never to forget that over half our Bible is a trans- 
lation of their canonical Scriptures and is cherished by 
us as a living part of our Scriptures. Many of our 
Christian scholars have become evolutionists, and so 
have some of the great Jewish scholars; many of our 
Christian scholars have accepted the sanest results of 
the modern critical study of the Hebrew text, some 
of the great Jewish scholars have done the same; and 
the early legends and narratives of their Scriptures give 
them no more trouble than they give our scholars. 

Hence it is fitting that we of the Christian faith 
in these troublous times should subject Judaism to a 
new appraisal. 

1. Jewish fundamental thought reveals little 
interest in what has come to be known as “imputed 
sin” or the ‘‘doctrine of original sin,” the fall of Adam 
and its consequences. It isa remarkable fact that this 
finds no mention in the Jewish Scriptures outside of 
the Eden narrative, though Eden as a Garden of 
Delights is figuratively alluded to in late books of the 
Old Testament. The one passage in which Adam’s 
sin finds mention in the 1611 version, Job 31 : 33, is 
now correctly rendered: 


If after the manner of men I have covered my trans- 
gression, 
By hiding my iniquity in my bosom— 


Adam’s fall found mention in the Apocrypha, and in 
the rabbinic literature of the first two centuries of the 
Christian era it is given considerable attention. But 


most of the rabbis seem to have held with R. Jose, 
who in speaking of Adam said only that he was the 
one “for whose single transgression he and his pos- 
terity were punished with death.’’ But Dr. Schechter 
says: “We have . . in Judaism both the notion 
of imputed righteousness and imputed sin. They 
however have never attained such significance either 
in Jewish theology or in Jewish conscience as is gen- 
erally assumed.”’ Dr. Kohler on the other hand de- 
clares in speaking of the fall of Adam: “It cannot 
refer to mankind as a whole, for the human race has 
never experienced a fall, nor is it affected by original 
or hereditary sin.” We may as Christians agree with 
him even though we all may not share his detestation 
of ‘‘the dismal church doctrine of original sin.”’ 

For the thought of original sin we must look to 
Paul, though in his old life he may have as a Pharisee 
got some hints of it. He held that all men became 
sinners through the fall of Adam. His theory of re- 
demption he seems to have wrought out in North 
Arabia, whither he fled after his vision of the Glorified 
Christ. All men having become sinners, faith in 
Christ’s propitiatory death was necessary to salvation. 
Hence it is that the Christian faith became distinc- 
tively Pauline. 

2. Again Judaism fundamentally puts emphasis 
upon the thought of repentance, as Dr. Kohler says: 
“The brightest gem among the teachings of Judaism 
is the doctrine of repentance or, in its characteristic 
term, the return of the wayward sinner to God;’ or 
as Dr. Moore remarks: “‘It, repentance, is a cardinal 
doctrine of Judaism; it may properly be called the 
Jewish doctrine of salvation.”’ Man, this thought of 
repentance reveals, has power to rise from his shame 
and guilt and return to God in repentance, a thought 
upon which Jesus of Nazareth placed emphasis in his 
parable of the Lost Son, a parable the real significance 
of which has too often been overlooked. Very tender 
are many of the exhortations of the Jewish Scriptures 
just here, as in Isa. 55 : 7: 


Let the wicked forsake his way, and the evil-doer his 
thoughts; 

Let him return to the Lord, and he will show him his 
mercy, and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon. 


The happy experience of the sinner who has confessed 
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his wrong and has become conscious of forgiveness 
is often alluded to in the devotion literature, as in 
Psalm 32 : 11. 

In early Israel the penitent approached his God 
with an animal sacrifice; but prophetic thought in the 
exilic time drifted more and more away from this. 
Hence we come upon such radiant passages as 
these: 


Righteousness and justice 
Are more acceptable than sacrifice to the Lord. 
(Prov. 21 : 3.) 
To obey is better than sacrifice, 
And to hearken than fat of lambs. 
(1 Sam. 15 : 22). 


What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
And to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 
(Micah 6 : 8.) 


And if a son of Israel had not so lived it was possible 
for him through repentance to be restored to divine 
favor. Man, then, according to the ripest Judean 
thought, has power to live righteously, or through re- 
pentance to become righteous if he has not so lived. 
This is one of the most inspiring thoughts of Judaism, 
that “it has ever emphasized the freedom of the will as 
one of its chief doctrines. The dignity and greatness of 
man depends largely upon his freedom, his power of 
self-determination.” 

3. Still again we note that fundamental Judaism 
gives us a most satisfactory conception of the Divine 
Being. Its great Shema is, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord is One.’”’ He only is God. Its 
thought is strictly monotheistic; it finds no place for 
a deified being as coeternal with Him as the Pauline 
thought does, for Paul conceived Jesus to have been 
the Creator of the world as well as its Redeemer. 
(See 1 Cor. 8: 6 and compare Eph. 3 : 9; Col. 1 : 14- 
17; and Heb. 1 : 2ff, all of which epistles if they were 
not written by the apostle were in substantial 
harmony with his thought, as was the Fourth 
Gospel.) 

Dr. Kohler, who dwells upon the thought of God 
as the One and Only God, notes the fact that the 
exaltation of the person and mission of Jesus was 
Pauline. He finds no trace of this thought in the Sy- 
noptic Narratives. Judaism’s conception of God is its 
noblest contribution to the religious thought of the 
world. In its vastness and richness, occupying as it 
does large portions of the prophetic books and the 
Psalms, it is most satisfying; while the writers of our 
New Testament books who were saturated with this 
thought of God give us all too little of their own 
thought of Him. 

In the later books of the Jewish Scriptures Juda- 
ism introduces us to God as the Creator of all, knowl- 
edge of whom covers the earth as the waters cover the 
sea (Isa. 11:9). Many passages in the prophetic 
literature proclaim His might, glory and pitifulness 
as both a transcendent and immanent God; in many 
more they unhesitatingly voice what they believed to 
be the very thoughts and purposes of God; while in 
the Psalms we find thousands of lines in which the 
authors exultantly praised their God. Some of the 
Psalms, as 95, 96, 97 and 98, are throughout filled 
with strains of praise to Him because of His greatness: 


Honor and majesty are before him, 
Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 


Righteousness and justice are the foundations of his 
throne. 


He will judge the world righteously 
And his people with equity. 


4, Only in its later thought does Judaism pro- 
claim belief in immortality. In the early time the 
dead were inclosed in caves or buried in the ground 
with perchance the thought that their spirits lingered 
about their resting places; later there was the thought 
of Sheol into which their loved ones dropped at death. 
The late priestly narrative of creation with which 
the Jewish Scriptures begin announced the thought 
that “God created man in his own image,” which 
has been taken by Jewish scholars as suggesting that 
God endowed man with an immortal soul. Aside 
from this there are but few intimations of immortality 
found in the Jewish canon of their Scriptures, though 
in later writings several are found. 

In Dan. 12 : 2f. we find this suggestive passage: 


And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall wake, 

Some to everlasting life, and some to reproaches and 
everlasting contempt; 

And they that are wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; 

And they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever. 


This finds a parallel in Isa. 26:19. But more 
satisfactory is Eccl. 12:7 because it follows poetic 
lines which dwell upon the slow dissolution of the body 
in old age: 

The dust returneth to the earth as it was, 
And the spirit (Ruah) returneth unto God who gave it. 


Whether the writer had in mind the thought that 
found happy expression in the last line of Emerson’s 
“Threnody,” “Lost in God, in Godhead found,” or 
thought of the departed as entering a community of 
spirits in fellowship with God, we cannot say; but we 
can accept the lines as among the most remarkable 
statements of the Jewish canon. 

Even a fragmentary study of the fundamentals 
of the great thoughts of Judaism is bound to remind us 
of the great Nazarene’s ministry in Galilee. His too 
was a call to repentance in preparation for the new 
day, a day of social regeneration which he hoped to 
see. If at times Jesus was denunciatory, as were the 
ancient Judaic prophets, it was because the Pharisees 
who hounded him about Galilee were narrow literalists 
and as such were deserving of censure. In his main 
deliverances Jesus was a Judaic prophet who felt he 
was called of God to the ministry he heroically began. 

We liberal Christians are happy to find ourselves 
in substantial harmony with the best thought that 
Judaism has for the world; and now that the Jews 
abroad are insanely treated we wish to have it known 
that our hearts are deeply stirred and that we gladly 
express our appreciation of all that is best in Judaism 
and frankly voice our allegiance thereto, even though 
we find ourselves in so doing without the gate with our 
Jewish friends. 
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Child Welfare Services Present Opportunity to Churches 


Cheney C. Jones 


E, the citizens of the United States, despite 
y V the depression years, are prone to regard the 
troubles of other nations in the grip of social 
upheaval and war as something horrible but remote. 
We have seen pictures of the “wolf children” of 
Russia and the war orphans of China and Spain. 
We have been haunted by the tragedy of youth be- 
wildered in the confusion of adult mistakes, but all 
the while we have consoled ourselves with the com- 
forting phrase, “It can’t happen here.’’ And yet 
disaster does come to children here and now, as social 
workers, clergymen and criminologists know all too 
well. According to a recent census there were over 
400,000 children in the care of public and private 
child-caring agencies in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 come before the juvenile courts of the 
country each year, and more than 65,000 are in in- 
dustrial schools and reformatories. We are told that 
eighteen percent of all criminals are juveniles. Ac- 
cording to statistics quoted by a representative of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, thirteen percent of 
murderers and fifty-one percent of automobile thieves 
are under twenty-one. Added to these are some 
seven million children in families on relief, many of 
whom are suffering physically and mentally. The 
great social forces, the family, the government, the 
school and the church, alone seem unable to cope with 
the problem. To supplement these major forces and 
to safeguard our national future, nearly two thousand 
child welfare agencies have come into existence in the 
United States. 

The modern child-caring institutions are using 
whatever skills are known to modern science, with 
medicine, sociology and psychology, to help emo- 
tionally disturbed and bewildered children to take the 
place in the country which will one day be theirs. 
Among these agencies, the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers was founded as long ago as 1865. 
It was a time when philanthropists were beginning to 
be aware of social problems, and particularly of the 
plight of the children orphaned and neglected as a 
result of the Civil War. The style of the day was the 
“orphanage,” an institution where children were kept 
to grow up under what were at best artificial condi- 
tions. An organization which tried to fit children for 
adoption and which undertook to place them in some- 
thing more than a haphazard way was then a pioneer 
establishment. Although the procedure of these early 
days was crude, the children whom the Home for 
Little Wanderers placed in families were certainly 
more fortunate than those who were institutionalized 
all their growing days. The children, who were re- 
ceived from all parts of New England and from all 
sorts of conditions, were fed, clothed, and developed 
into as good physical condition as possible. Then the 
superintendent, or other members of the staff, took 
groups of children to various churches in the Middle 
West, finding adoptive parents for them in the various 
communities. Although the records of those days 
were not as complete as those kept today, it is ap- 
parent that in many cases the adoption worked won- 


ders for the children and was most rewarding for the 
parents. Recently a letter came from an old gentle- 
man in a small western town, which told how happily 
one adoption turned out for all concerned. Forty-two 
years ago, he said, he and his wife, who were childless, 
adopted a two-year-old girl through their Methodist 
Episcopal church—one of a group of children sent out 
by the Home for Little Wanderers. They brought her 
up in love and tenderness, gave her a good education 
and saw her happily married. As the years passed the 
father suffered a series of misfortunes. His wife died, 
his business failed, and he was ill. His adopted 
daughter opened her door to him, just as he had to her 
so long before. This is his conclusion in his own words: 
“Our friends used to say, how fortunate she was to get 
such a good home. We always said, how fortunate 
we were to have her sent to us to make us happy.” 

Most child-caring agencies nowadays agree that 
children are happiest and most successful in a family 
circle. Their first effort is to try to adjust the dif- 
ficulty in the child’s own home so that it will be pos- 
sible for him to remain there. Sometimes the child’s 
behavior troubles are due to a physical ailment 
which may be too obscure for local diagnosis, or too 
expensive for the family to have treated. Once the 
physical condition is cured, the behavior situation 
clears up and the child ceases to be a disturbing ele- 
ment in his family. All too often the children come to 
social agencies from broken homes, scarred by the 
memory of domestic battles. They are sickened by 
the loss of their security, without which every child is 
warped. Confused, frightened, sullen or defiant as 
they are, physically neglected and undernourished, 
they are in no fit condition to face the world or to begin 
life over in a new family. 

The child-caring agencies must immediately cor- 
rect the physical disabilities. For this reason they 
should be located within reach of expert medical at- 
tention and hospitals equipped to cope with the re- 
sults of neglect, poor food and untreated diseases of 
long duration. Often after every physical difficulty 
has been cleared up, the emotional disturbance re- 
mains. To expect these children to carry on under 
their own power would be like expecting a car to run 
with everything in perfect order except the ignition. 
The comparison is apt, for many institutions of today 
are in reality service stations where all parts of the 
human mechanism and personality are synchronized 
to run harmoniously. A period of scientific study is 
necessary to help the chid achieve his emotional 
balance. The child should be as little aware as possible 
that he is being studied. He plays, works, eats, and 
sleeps in a happy, normal environment, but all the 
while he is being unobtrusively watched by trained 
and friendly eyes. After six weeks or longer in such a 
service station, those who have had to do with him 
in his daily life have a pretty clear idea of the kind of 
person he is—and can be. Then comes the problem of 
finding the kind of foster home that will fit his need. 
The homes available have been carefully studied and 
every effort is made to adjust the child to the foster 
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home permanently. Nothing is so upsetting to a 
child as to feel the foundations of his world crumbling 
a second time. A successful adoption is a most de- 
sirable solution, but often this is not possible. Many 
children under agency care are not available or of 
the age for adoption. 

The foster homes are of all kinds—farms for 
children from the city streets, city homes for those 
who must be near special schools and hospitals, 
families with several children where individualists can 
Jearn to consider other people, and quiet places for the 
nervous, the delicate and the timid. Especially 
valuable are homes where the mother has had nursing 
training and is able to carry out a course of treatment 
that may cure a crippled or deformed child. Once the 
child is placed in a foster home, a staff visitor from 
the agency keeps in close touch with him. Both 
foster parents and children welcome this impartial 
third party, who is equipped with knowledge and un- 
derstanding of both sides and who is really the wise 
and good friend to all. The child is a paying guest in 
the foster home and it must be admitted that his 
presence often means a small increase in income. 
Good agencies do not use boarding homes where the 
board paid is a major factor. Quite aside from the 
financial aspect, most foster parents take a real in- 
terest in helping the child to find himself in a happy 
world. In several places foster parents have, on their 
own initiative, formed clubs where child problems are 
discussed. They make frequent visits to the agencies 


i] 


where they meet the social workers and hear speakers 
on child welfare and psychology. 

Life goes on at a furious pace in America today. 
It has been difficult for mature adults, even those who 
feel secure in their religion and experienced philosophy, 
to understand and to keep their balance through the 
chaotic changes of recent years. Many parents now 
are totally unable to adjust themselves to life’s diffi- 
culties. The hazards of life in a complicated society 
are too much for them. Often, attempting to breast 
the swift current of life, they find their strokes are 
too weak and they are thrown into the abyss below 
the falls. They leave behind pitiful little children. 
These are the Americans of the future into whose 
hands will come all that our ancestors have built up 
through struggle and sacrifice. What if those hands 
are not strong enough to hold it? Itis strange how we 
persist in looking across wide oceans at the tragedies 
of other lands—the Spanish children, the Chinese, the 
Africans, the East Indians. For them we dig down in- 
to our pockets. It is right that we should, but when 
our own children are in need, should they not be con- 
sidered first? It is safe to say that there is not a social 
agency in this country that is not faced with the 
problem of turning away, for lack of funds, those 
whom it could help. Certainly neglected children who 
find their way to reform school and eventually to 
prison cost us far more in the end. 

We have made our world very difficult for the 
young. Should we not help them to live in it? 


Heart vs. Head 


Warren B. Lovejoy 


“A loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge.” 
HETHER or not we agree with Thomas Car- 
lyle, we must admit that one of the strongest 
passions in the mind of man is the passion to 
know. Put a man on a desert island alone, strip 
from him everything of civilization, except his mem- 
ory and his habits, and allow him not even tools to 
whittle a stick or cut down a tree, and not many days 
‘would elapse before he would know everything con- 
cerning his environment and be pressing into use the 
things at hand. Knowledge is essential to life and 
‘well-being. Men with ordinary intellect and ability 
will get knowledge almost as soon as they will respond 
to the urge of self-preservation. Someone has said 
that man is incurably religious. Without wishing 
to detract from the truth of this statement, I para- 
phrase and say that man is incurably curious. 

Every relationship of life awakens in us the desire 
to know. First is the desire to know each other. We 
cannot live long or accomplish much before we feel 
the desire to know other people, especially the ones 
‘with whom we come in close contact. Sometimes this 
desire works so that we exploit them, to be sure. We 
learn their weaknesses, their passions, their desires, 
- their appetites, and then use them to serve our own 
ends. But there is an insatiable desire among many 
men to know other people so that friction between 
them may be cut down. 

How I hated Germans before I went to college! 
Being an average young American brought up in the 


wake of the World War, I had fallen in with the cur- 
rent antipathy for these ‘‘enemies of democracy,” 
whatever that expression means. But association 
with one or two German exchange students quickly 
dispelled several years of narrow-minded hatred. I 
found that they were very much like myself; and that, 
although speaking brokenly, their English grammar 
was much better than mine! The experience of know- 
ing these young foreigners helped in broadening my 
outlook on life; and even today, no matter how my 
blood may boil over the atrocities of the Nazi régime, 
I cannot help feeling that there are many young men 
and women in Germany who would, if given the oppor- 
tunity, respond to the same ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy to which I respond. The desire to know has 
led me to be tolerant and sympathetic. 

Then, too, this motivating force drives us to know 
our environment. Man has ever had a yearning in 
his soul to know both the great universe beyond his 
reach, the macrocosm, and the universe which is so 
diminutive as to elude his unaided senses, the micro- 
cosm. To this end he has constructed great instru- 
ments to reach out beyond this planet, and is actually 
able to measure distances which are millions of times 
in excess of any measurements possible upon the earth! 
He has constructed the wonderful microscope, so that 
he may perceive the tiny things which elude his dim 
eyes and his clumsy hands, and so that he may have 
control over tiny living organisms which affect his 
whole life. He has attained a great ability to use the 
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forces of nature in ever new ways. The physical ac- 
complishments of a vast and complicated civilization 
are the results of man’s insatiable desire to know. 

Then, too, this passion to know drives us to know 
ourselves. We can see it working in the little babe, 
lying for long moments staring entranced at wonderful 
fingers and hands, completely astounded at the mys- 
terious workings of these hitherto unknown append- 
ages. And he is not unlike the doctor, the lawyer, 
the minister, or any other adult who has learned 
some new fact about himself, some new accomplish- 
ment, some new virtue, which seems to transform him 
into a new being. 

The last focal point of this great passion to know 
is God. Weare inescapably moved to know God, the 
great Life-Force which is in, behind, and through the 
universe. We see it exhibited in the blooming rhodo- 
dendron, in the ameba floating in the slime, in the 
force which holds together the atoms of the materials 
used to construct a building, and in the workings of 
the human mind. It works and is known by its in- 
fallible laws, physical, social, moral, and spiritual; 
and it changes not one whit from eon to eon. The 
complexity of its expression increases as time goes on: 
it is infinitely more complex than it was back in paleo- 
zoic times; and it will not. stop with the highly de- 
veloped mind of man; but its nature has been the 
same from the earliest of geologic periods. With this 
great God we seek to bring ourselves into contact: the 
passion to know drives our minds to comprehend God 
and to get into a right relationship with Him. 

We may see, therefore, that knowledge has been 
man’s choice treasure, his pearl of great price. In 
spite of the value to the race of this vast store of 
knowledge which the minds of men are capable of hold- 
ing, have we not possibly put the emphasis in the 
wrong place? Have we not over-emphasized the de- 
sirability of having knowledge? 

We have felt that if men’s minds are enlightened 
they will automatically select that which is good and 
right. ‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free’ has been taken too literally. The 
ability to acknowledge and to put truth to good use 
has been taken for granted. 

The experience of the race has been otherwise. Our 
contacts with men’s minds is not the solution to our 
problem. By telling a person what to do, even though 
we convince him, we do not control his actions. By 
filling students’ heads with knowledge of philosophy, 
the languages, literature, the sciences, the Bible, we 
do not lead them to the abundant life. 

‘Pure’ science cannot answer many of our most 
important problems. Says Plowright in his book 
“Rebel Religion,” as quoted by Dr. Jones: “No radio- 
scope has ever discovered common sense and no 
anatomist’s knife has laid love bare to view... . 
At two removes at most from any concrete reality we 
are in the presence of mystery where science cannot 
walk and where it is silent; we are in the presence of 
life, love, reason, beauty, and, the modern scientist 
would be inclined to say, matter itself.’ In other 
words, science and education as such appeal to the 
head, while religion and the “mystery where science 
cannot walk”’ are of the heart. 


Well, what’s the solution? Is all man’s knowl- 


edge—of his fellows, of his environment, of himself, of 
his God—useless? Of course not; but there must be 
more than mere head knowledge. “A loving heart is 
the beginning of all knowledge.”” And Christopher 
Pearce Cranch sings: 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


Robert of Sorbonne, back in the thirteenth century, 
while suggesting a credo for students, quotes St. Ber- 
nard as teaching that ‘study ought to touch the 
heart.” 

The gist of the matter, what these simply say, is 
this—inclination, devotion, loyalty, are affairs of the 
emotions and not of reason; they are concerns of the 
heart as well as of the head. They imply that, im- 
portant as the education of the mind is, education of 
the heart is equally important as far as action is 
concerned; and we are told by Thomas Huxley that. 
“the great end of life is not knowledge but action.”’ 
Action and the wise use of knowledge depend upon 
the affections of mankind. 

The totalitarian states have learned how to play 
on the emotions of their subjects, this technique of 
appealing to the heart. Nazi Germany sets up its 
Hero-Leader, makes the whole population sing national 
songs, constructs folk-lore that is dear to the people,. 
insists upon a national “religion,” and weaves through 
it all a thread of militarism and pageantry that binds 
the hearts of the people together. Fascist Italy uses 
the same technique. The Italian people and culture 
are to be supreme in the world. Soviet Russia, with 
its ideal of world brotherhood and internationalism 
for workers, the assurance of material well-being, the 
extinction of class, and the subordination of art to 
nation-building activities, has not failed to use this 
appeal to hearts. Patriotism in our own country is 
inspired to a very high degree by an intense emo- 
tionalism, and Labor stirs its members to action and 
wins new adherents by the use of this tool. 

All of this may be clearly discernible to the in- 
telligent observer. But what most of us do not realize 
is that our religion appeals to hearts. It started by 
speaking to the hearts of men. Jesus used this 
method all during his life. First, by example. See 
him washing the feet of his disciples! He, the great 
Leader, kneeling before those humble men and per- 
forming such a humiliating task! Is this not an 
appeal to hearts? Then, by precept. “He that is 
greatest among you is least; and he that is least, is. 
greatest.’’ What are exhortations to love one another, 
to do good to them that hate you, to visit the father- 
less, the widow, the sinner in their afflictions, but ap- 
peals to the heart? And to love thy God with all thy 
strength and mind and soul and heart and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself? Is not that the greatest appeal to the 
affections of men that the world has ever seen? 

“‘A loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge.” 
Thomas Carlyle has something to say to us modern. 
Christians! There is enough knowledge-of-the-head 
in the world today. We have more knowledge] of 
things than we know what to do with. What we must. 
do, is win men’s hearts to the Jesus-Way of Life. 
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Honesty 


Josephine Moffatt Benton 


UR family was listening to the Tom Mix Straight 
Shooter program put on by the Ralston Cereal 
Company. The plot had reached the point 

where Le Loo, the Chinese cook, was to enter a sus- 
pected criminal hideout, saying he had been sent by 
the electric company to inspect the wiring. Further- 
more, he wore an official badge of the electric com- 
pany provided by a “‘G’”’ man working on the case. 

I said, “That is rank deception.” 

The three other members said something of this 
sort: “But, Mother, all detective work is done by 
trickery, deception, and even lying.” 

I admitted that I had never thought much about 
the need of honesty in criminal work before, but since 
reading Richard C. Cabot’s book* on “Honesty’’ I 
was becoming convinced that all deception was wrong 
—in detective work, government, and industry as 
well as in the more straightforward fields of science 
and education. 

Dr. Cabot only made clear in vital language what 
I have long felt was true about honesty in personal 
relations. While my mother was always courteous 
and hospitable, I never heard her tell a departing 
guest she was glad he had visited us, if it were not so. 
Mother lived up to Paul’s words of holding fast to the 
virtue of “‘speaking the truth in love.” 

Dr. Cabot explains in his introduction that there 
have been few books written on honesty, and, with so 
much muddled thinking existing on the subject, he 
has felt the need to present his beliefs about honesty 
and its effect on individual characters and social life. 
He does quote frequently from Emerson’s “Essay on 
Self-Reliance” and from Stevenson’s ‘‘Virginibus 
Puerisque.”’ 

“Why are we so ready to excuse polite lies, medi- 
cal lies, philanthropic lies? Because we are confused 
- in our thinking about truthfulness, accuracy, frank- 
ness, reserve, and the group of ideas that lie adja- 
cent.” 

It is always a good question to use to start a 
heated discussion—“Js it ever right to lie?’ Because 
of his long experience as a medical doctor one of the 
best chapters in the book discusses “‘the benevolent 
deception of patients by a large proportion of honorable 
and high-minded physicians.”” Dr. Cabot says that 
the main reasons a doctor lies are: 1. “That uncer- 
tainty about the diagnosis is bad for the patient 
and for the family. Peace of mind is a powerful and 
beneficent medicine.”” 2. “‘A half-conscious fear that 
he will educate himself out of a job. Doctors are now 
frequently in a position where it is hard to escape 
without dishonesty, because patients do not know 
that we have no effective medical or surgical treat- 
ment for most of the diseases listed in textbooks of 
medicine, and that most of the medicines sold by drug- 
gists have no curative or even palliative value.” 
3. “He finds lying easier and pleasanter for himself. 
When sick people have to grieve over hard truth and 
when it is the doctor who has to bring this truth to 


*Honesty. By Richard C. Cabot. Macmillan. $2.50. 


them, he is by no means a heroic figure. He feels in- 
significant because in fact he is so. . . . No one likes to 
feel crestfallen or to stand powerless and watch 
another suffer. ‘Can’t you do anything for me?’ 
Often the only true answer is ‘No,’ but few have the 
courage to say so. It makes us suffer too much in the 
other’s suffering, and it makes us feel like a criminal, an 
impostor, or a nonentity.” 4. “Another enemy to 
the doctor’s honesty is his belief, often well-founded, 
that the patient’s family will like him better for pur- 
suing the policy of pleasing deceit. The family and the 
nurse are often still blinder than the doctor to what the 
patient wants. “They are all against me,’ I have heard 
apatient say. ‘What I want doesn’t count.’ ”’ 

Just recently I have heard of a woman who was 
fooled by her doctor into believing she would get well, 
when she had an incurable disease. This woman wishes 
she had been told, that she might have planned her 
last remaining years much differently. Most of us 
can stand trouble, sorrow, and tragedy, it is uncer- 
tainty that wears us down. “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ I am lend- 
ing my copy of ‘‘Honesty” to our young doctor in this 
new town to which we have moved. I hope he will so 
pe it to heart that we can depend upon his every 
word. 

All the chapters are worth while. Since Dr. 
Cabot was president of the National Conference of 
Social Work, his remarks on social work and confidential 
references are valuable. He believes that a case 
worker should take notes in front of a person who is 
seeking relief. Do you? 

Readers of the Leader should be especially in- 
terested in his chapter on “Religion.’”” A man who 
uses his religion as a way of life, and is author of sucha 
book as “‘What Men Live By,” of course writes on this 
subject with insight. 

In the third portion of the book devoted to the 
“Philosophy of Honesty’? such matters as these are 
ably expounded: “‘Honesty Needs to Be Automatic,” 
“The Right to Veracity,” ‘“Reality Defends Itself and 
Us,” “Internal Honesty,” “The Habit of Living on 
Facts,” “Creative Honesty.”’ A few quotations from 
this section will best show the quality and helpfulness 
of the book. 

“The truth that gets us into scrapes, the destruc- 
tive truth, is the half-truth that is spoken without 
thought and without affection for its victim. Even 
when we are not skillful enough to make honesty a 
fine art, the evidence of good will in what we say 
takes much of the pain out of painful truth!” 

“Honesty, like courage and good will, is always 
needed in the endless journey of growth, because all 
three are parts of the same effort. In this they are 
different from many other qualities which are some- 
times but not always in place. Humor is invaluable 
but not at a deathbed. Austerity is out of place at 
Christmas and expensive during office hours. But 
in every waking hour we need all the honesty, cour- 
age, and good will that we can muster. Good will is 
sugary and soft unless honesty and courage inform it. 
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Honesty is self-blinded to obvious human facts unless 
good will has made us conquer indifference and dislike. 
Good will and honesty pause at the threshold of their 
best gains unless courage makes them grasp the un- 
tried. The three are members one of another and die 
unless united.” 

“Candid and careful friends are better than cash 
registers. They keep our internal clarity vivid by 
reminding us of what we are apt to forget or to dis- 
semble, by turning a deaf ear to our sophistry when 
we procrastinate, by habitual skepticism when we say 
that we are ‘forced’ to act, when we make exceptions 
or when our health and comfort demand that we back 
out of our agreements. In such instances the candid 
friend turns on the light. He need not speak. His 
face or presence may be enough.” 

“What a rumpus there would be if parents sud- 
denly decided to live up to the standards that they 
demand of their growing children! But why shouldn’t 
parents grow too? Must they ossify? Hither lazy 
children are virtuous, or lazy adults are dishonest 
with themselves when they settle down to maintenance 
instead of continuing their growth. Promotion exami- 
nations in the army and among public school teachers, 
the proposed periodic re-examination of doctors, are 
valuable signposts. They point to what more ag- 
gressive honesty with our noble selves requires of us. 
We are lazy children whom (so far) no one punishes 
because we are ‘grown up.’ ”’ 

“It is paradoxical but true that we can think a 
person heroic for telling a lie and yet condemn all lies 
as I do. Desdemona dying by the hand of her noble 
fool of a husband is asked, ‘Who hath done this deed?’ 
She answers with a heroic lie: ‘Nobody! I myself. 
Farewell. Commend me to my kind lord.’ It is said 
in the same spirit as Jesus’ words from the cross: 
‘Father, forgive them. They know not what they do.’ ”’ 


* * * 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH DO FOR ME?* 
Donald Warner 


HIS is a personal question and one that should be answered 

from the personal standpoint. Another way to approach it 

is to ask, ‘‘What should I be without the church?” I shall en- 
deavor to discuss both of these questions briefly. 

What does the church do for me? If I am the child of a 
churchgoing family, my first contact with the church is when I am 
christened and become a member of the cradle roll. This means 
an occasional get-together with others of like age, teaching me my 
first lessons early in life of how to get along with my brother. A 
small beginning, but a very important one, for it is through learn- 
ing to play with other small children during my pre-school years 
that I gradually acquire the desire to continue to come to Sun- 
day school. 

As I progress through the Sunday school I am taught the 
lessons of Jesus Christ, and I learn what the church stands for. 
I learn the Christian viewpoint of what is right and what is wrong, 
what is good and what is bad. The finest result of this associa- 
tion and teaching is that I have gradually formed the right kind 
of conscience, the Christian kind of conscience. A conscience 
that, regardless of what I do or how I act during my entire life, 
will always be there to judge me according to those Christian 
teachings I have so unconsciously molded into it during my forma- 
tive years. 

I may drift away from the church for a while, as many young 
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folks do, but after a time I shall come back. Why? Because of 
my Christian conscience. I enter again into church activities. 
Why? Because of that fraternal spirit taught me when I was 
a small child. I renew old acquaintances and I am extremely 
happy because I am working again with these friends I used to 
know and play with during my Sunday school days, working 
with them in a cause that meets the whole-hearted approval of 
my conscience that was molded around Christian teachings. 

When I become a fond parent, I therefore bring my children 
to the church and start them on the path that I learned was the 
only way to a real enjoyment of life. Thus has been added 
another generation to the Christian Church. 

What should I be without the Church? Now suppose I am 
the child of a good family, but a family which does not go to 
church. The result is that I am denied that Christian fraternal- 
ism a child gets in Sunday school. Then, too, I am denied those 
important teachings of Jesus Christ during my formative years, 
My early associations may be varied. My playmates may be 
good or they may be bad. Regardless of what they are, there is 
no concerted plan to teach me the Christian viewpoint. I learn 
from those about me, with the result that the conscience that I 
finally mold is far different from that molded on Christian ideals. 

As I grow, I do things that my conscience approves without 
knowing or even realizing that they would not be approved by a 
conscience based on Christian principles. Therefore because of 
my weaker conscience I fall victim to other wrong doings, and 
this continues. I live a life that is far from true happiness. 

I am therefore less capable than my parents were to rear my 
children according to Christian standards. Thus another genera- 
tion is started farther from the church than the preceding one, 
easier victims of crookedness, graft, and on to possible criminal 
records. 

Without the church, one becomes socially demoralized, loses 
the confidence and faith of his fellowman, yes—what is more, he 
even loses faith in himself. 

With the church, one enjoys the respect of his fellowman. 
He is honest and worthy of the confidence others have in him. 
He is looked upon as one who stands for the best in life. Heisa 
leader among men. 

Then in later years as he looks back over his life and reflects 
on the things that have influenced it, he recalls proudly that the 
church was the greatest influence of all. He realizes that it has 
been the church that has largely made him the kind of man he is, 
and it is then that he gratefully opens his heart and joyously 
sings, ‘I Love Thy Church, O God.” 


* * * 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 


I was wondering about long meetings. 

Our minister ran over time at church today 

Five minutes. 

He preached twenty-eight minutes. 

And that made one hour and five minutes’ service: 

Which is too much— 

So some people say. 

And if our preacher doesn’t watch out 

They’ll be handing him his hat and asking him what’s 
his hurry; 

Because one hour and five minutes in church is an out- 
rageous long time! 

I was wondering 

How those folks stood it to sit three hours at the theater, 

And two hours and a half at the movies; 

And I never heard of a dance only one hour long, 

Or a sixty-minute card party, 

People seem to want to get their money’s worth 

When they go to shows and things. 

Well, perhaps that’s why they want only one hour at 
church— 

That’s all they’ve paid for! 

I never thought of that. 

The Wisconsin Presbyterian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“SO WHAT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial, ‘‘“So What,’’ in this week’s Leader, filled me 
with dismay. Does this indicate a change of editorial policy? 
Is the Leader getting ready to admit ‘‘Rev. Smith” to its col- 
umns? Will it from now on allow its contributors to use flaunt 
and flout interchangeably? Will there be no further effort to dis- 
criminate between shall and will? 

Something like that is indicated by the joy with which the 
writer of the editorial hails the “brave and heartening words” of 
Brander Matthews when he asserts that “the language is owned 
by the masses’”—the masses, apparently, being the ignorant or 
the indifferent, those who have no standards of correct English, 
or who think standards do not matter. 

I deny that the language belongs to that class exclusively. 
It belongs to the editors of the Leader also. It belongs to me, and 
to thousands like me—plain, ordinary, unimportant people— 
whose preference for good English when expressed counts for 
little or nothing against the bored or insolent “Oh yeah!’ which 
frequently answers us. 

Slang has its place. It is often clever, witty, apt. Ad it is 
often silly, vulgar, meaningless. That ‘withering phrase,”’ 
“So what,” may carry “‘a weighty connotation of critical in- 
quiry,” but it is quite as likely to indicate that the speaker is 
merely trying to be smart, or that he hasn’t brains enough to 
make an intelligent answer. 


So what? 
N.E.S. 
* * 
WANTS MR. PEARDON’S ARTICLE PUT INTO TRACT 
FORM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish that ‘‘“Has Liberal Religion Lost Its Way?” by J. H. 
Peardon, in a recent issue of The Christian Leader, could be read 
from every Universalist pulpit, and put into tract form for the 
private reading of the clergy and laity of the Universalist Church, 
and of the members of the faculties of the schools of religion 
preparing candidates for the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Mr. Peardon not only points out the by-paths of misconcep- 
tion and unvital thinking that are far afield from sound Christian 
liberalism, in which too many exponents of Christian liberalism 
are wandering today, to the consequent weakening of the in- 
fluence of Christian liberalism in the world, but he definitely 
indicates the constructive path of life, of service and of truth, in 
which Christian liberalism requires its disciples to walk. He 
gives us some wholesome synthesis, while showing the deleterious 
effect a too ardently pursued intellectual analysis in education 
has produced not alone in the moral and spiritual life of liberals 
and of their churches, but also in their intellectual soundness as 
well, and in their ability to proclaim convictions that carry 
conviction to others. 

C. H. Emmons. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


A JAPANESE WRITES TO MR. KELLERMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In response to my article published in American Home, 
December, 1938, issue, I have received from T. Yoshikawa, 
Aichiken, Japan, a personal letter in appreciation and praise of it, 
which I highly appreciated. The letter is typewritten and ex- 
pressed in beautiful English. Yoshikawa writes: “I happen to 
be a reader of this magazine for more than two years, but I have 
never read one article through to the end, until yesterday when 
I hit upon yours.” His letter is dated December 23, and was 
received here January 19. 

After telling something about himself, how he lives, and 
how little he possesses, he continues: ‘I feel I am blessed with 
the one thing worth while having. That is, the gift of under- 


standing. It gives me real pleasure, for example, to be able to 
understand when you say, ‘Man is pretty good stuff—the best 
there is. Man should be good to the ground and improve it. 
The building of man, the making of the mind for the grandeur 
and enjoyment of mankind through all time. The entireness and 
sufficiency of the ground,’ for all of which and more I thank you 
eternally.”” And he signs his letter, ‘‘Yours sincerely, T. Yoshi- 
kawa.” 
R.S. Kellerman. 
Blanchester, Ohio. © 


* * 


A LETTER FROM CLARA BARTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In looking over my husband’s scrap book, I found a letter 
written to him by Clara Barton in which I think you might be 
interested, a copy of which I am sending you. 

Clarissa H. Tomlinson. 


The Letter 
Dear Dr. Tomlinson: 

After a rather weary round of very worldly gatherings, con- 
ventions, entertainments, as suffrage, W. R. C., First Aid, etc., I 
find myself back in Oxford in this zero weather for a few days, 
and also find your charming letter of Jan. 24, which has been as 
industrious a traveler as myself—missing me at every turn! 
I read of the church doings to which you so kindly invited me, 
with great interest, without knowing a place had been thought- 
fully arranged for me. I hasten to return my earnest thanks, and 
my congratulations. 

I hope the sentiment so delicately selected for me was re- 
sponded to by some one; surely the love that surpasses fear should 
be the strongest stimulus to all good endeavor. I am glad of the 
apparent, and I believe, unmistakable interest and ardor in the 
faith we both so love, and in which you labor so ardently. 

I remain here only a few days at present, intending to pass 
the remaining weeks of the spring at my home in Glen Echo, Md. 

With renewed thanks for your kindly remembrance, 


Fraternally yours, 


Clara Barton. 
Oxford, Mass., Feb. 28, 1906. 
* 


* 


A FINE TRIBUTE TO MR. TROUT 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

We in Connecticut feel keenly the passing of the Rev. Delmar 
E. Trout of Meriden, coming so soon after Dr. Fischer’s going. 
It is a blow to our State Convention and the denomination, but 
God knew best. He was a fine man and sincere minister. He 
was our neighbor in Brattleboro, Vt., when we lived in Wilming- 
ton, Vt., and frequently came over to our home to speak for 
Mr. Blackford at the little hill-town Universalist church. That 
was back in 1908, when he was but twenty-seven years of age 
and beginning his life work. He was always ready to serve and 
give assistance. . 

Janet Harding Blackford. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * 


LENIN A RELIGIOUS MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On January 21 a memorial to one of the world’s really great 
leaders—Lenin—was observed. Over fifteen years ago Russia’s 
outstanding political theorist died; but today in the working 
class movement throughout the world the genius of this man still 
persists despite efforts of political charlatans either of the ‘‘right’’ 
or “left’’ to stamp it out. 

Many people, especially those who glory in that sometimes 
dubious title ‘‘Christian,”’ regard Lenin rather skeptically, if not 
with open hostility. Lenin lived his religion and labored for it. 
James tells us that faith without works is vain. The one con- 
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suming passion in Lenin’s life was the liberation of the working 
masses from capitalist exploitation. Never did he rest; not once 
did he hesitate to sacrifice for the objective in which he so firmly 
believed. His faith in his goal was real and genuine, and it was 
richly substantiated by a life of works. Organization? Lenin 
was in the thick of the fight—a worker amongst workers. Prison, 
exile, or death held no terrors for him. Literary ability? His 
pen produced monumental epics in the development of Marxian 
science and working class thought. 

To those who are indifferent to this man and would smugly 
brush him aside, I offer him as an example of outstanding re- 
ligious living. I do this with the wish that we may profit by his 
life, and seek, if not to emulate his thoughts, at least to emulate 
his character. 

Cyril Zimmerman. 

Canton, N. Y. 


co * 


A LETTER FROM A RUSSIAN EXILE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. B. A. Belilovsky, a Russian exile now living in England, 
is a former resident of North Hatley. While he was here he 
was a loyal attendant and supporter of our local church. He 
has recently been visiting in Washington. 

Dr. Belilovsky was brought up in the Greek Orthodox Church 
and is still nominally a member of that communion, but he is 
also attached to our faith, as his letter written after attending a 
service in our Washington church on January 8 testifies. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


The Letter 


My dear brother in Christ: 

How glorious it was to be in a Universalist church again; 
to sit in the second pew and imagine you were delivering the 
sermon! My body was in Washington but my spirit was in the 
little poorly clad but highly spiritual church of North Hatley 
where my dear friend and brother Mr. Weis was serving God. 

I prayed to our Lord to bless you, your, family and the 
whole congregation and to send you all good health, prosperity, 
to you and our church; to the congregation, good will toward 
each other, ableness to forgive each other’s errors, mistakes and 
sins; to try to love each other and sincerely help each other. 

How I would like to be among all your ‘‘spiritual children” 
and see them in a different light and life. How I would like to 
see you and your wife and have a good friendly talk! 

With best wishes and love to all of you, 
B. Belilovsky. 

January 11, 19389. 

* 
MANKIND LOSING FAITH IN ITSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“What can the Church do to save democracy?” is a subject 
far too vital to be dismissed with the cursory report of the dis- 
cussion held on this theme by the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Leader, and I hope that you 
will find space for more adequate treatment of the topic in a 
forthcoming issue. 

The Catholic Church has, I am informed, prepared a very 
definite answer to this question, and is instituting a special 
course of study throughout its parochial school system presenting 
its teachings on the issue. What they are, I do not know. but I 
should be interested to learn, because I have never felt that I 
fully understood how the Roman Church reconciled the demo- 
cratic principle with its faith and practice. 

My own view is that democracy rests upon faith in men. 
When that faith is betrayed, democracy is to that extent dis- 
credited and endangered. The Church can aid democracy only as 
it can succeed, by the grace of God, in making men honorable, 
dependable, trustworthy. 

“Faith in humanity, under divine guidance and blessing,” 
wrote Josiah Gilbert Holland, ‘‘is the hope of the world... . 


All powers that have no faith in men act by compulsion.”’ That 
alternative is imminent. 

The danger in which democracy stands today is due to the 
fact that mankind is losing faith in itself. It is losing faith in 
itself because it sees perfidy, ruthlessness, and tyranny triumph- 
ant, the weak exploited by the strong, and weak nations sac- 
rificed to the ravages of aggressor nations, while the rest of man- 
kind “passes by on the other side.” 

We are warned that no democracy can weather another war 
and preserve its democratic form of government. This may be 
true. But unless something is done to restore the self-respect. 
of mankind, democracy will perish from the earth, war or no war. 

The Protestant Church is derelict in its primal duty to hu- 
manity if it does not come forward in this time of crisis with a 
definite program and a vigorous campaign to save democracy. 

Edward A. Lewis. 

Westville, N. H. 


* * 


A NOBLE CHRISTIAN LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think it was near January 1 I began taking The Christian 
Leader, so it must be time I sent in my 1939 subscription, which 
I am very happy to do. I still think it the best denominational 
(if it is not too broad to be called that) journal I have ever seen, 
though I have never taken regularly any other church journal, 
but see them frequently at the Y. W. C. A. and other places. I 
was a soprano soloist in Methodist churches when a young 
woman, also a member of the Methodist Church many years. 
I now go to the church Iam near. I see the good in all, but think 
the Universalist fitted my mind best when I was young had I 
known about it what I’ve discovered since taking the Leader and 
becoming acquainted with the spirit of the ministers who con- 
tribute to its pages, the editor and his staff first of all. Since I 
never believed in the old-fashioned Methodist hell I shall happily 
expect to meet some of my Universalist friends somewhere, 
sometime, in ‘‘the city which hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God.’”” The memory of my heart holds much in- 
terest in the Methodist Church. The address of Bishop McCon- 
nell of course I enjoyed reading, noting the willingness to ad- 
vance. Wishing the editorial staff of The Christian Leader the 
success that only great souls can expect who know God as the 
“‘Great Reality’’ I am sincerely yours, 

Maria A. Nickerson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


FROM ‘‘WAR-WAGING” JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let those who consider Japan a tyrannous totalitarian state, 
inhabited by rubber-stamp spineless robots devoid of critical 
and independent thought, reflect on these few statements taken 
from a Japanese youth’s graduation thesis written when Japan’s 
present war was full six months old: 

“The purposes of the State are open to various interpreta- 
tions (e. g. Is the preservation and promotion of civilization its 
monopoly?) and must always be subjected to the closest seru-. 


“Tt is superfluous to say that the spirit of law, in the East, is 
often absent in social intercourse while it is only too triumphant in 


“Embrace necessity if it is real. But we can neither live nor 
contribute to the welfare of mankind—aunless we are free! ... .”’ 
Harry Cary. 
Brasstown, N.C. 


* x 


A HEARTFELT AMEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I wish to say a deep heartfelt Amen to Dorothy Lee’s “The 
Churches That Run Away.” 
Agnes H. Howarth. 
Harvey, Ill. 
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In a World without Standards 


Write Your Own Ten Commandments. 
By Bernard Eugene Meland, head of 
the Department of Religion, Pomona 
College, Calif. (Willett, Clark. $1.50.) 


Many forces in our time conspire to 
break down the moral imperatives which 
once regulated conduct. Economic in- 
security, political disruption, the outreach 
of technology beyond wisdom in social dis- 
cipline—these and other factors have 
created the new age devoid of generally 
accepted moral standards. The older 
folkways are gone, and moral principles, 
diverse and individualistic, have not 
settled upon a clear path impelling us to 
walk therein. Old moorings are lost, and 
many persons are so confused in the com- 
plexities of modern life that they could not 
find their way back to them even if they 
wanted to do so. 

So, says the author of ‘““Write Your Own 
Ten Commandments,” in ‘fan age with- 
out standards,” let each one make his own 
rules of conduct. 

But this is not as easily done as it 
sounds, we are assured. No mere set of 
individualistic commands and prohibitions 
will do. He who paddles his own canoe 
without regard for the traffic of human 
relations may find his moral craft, however 
nicely constructed it may be, broken upon 
the rocks of social expediency. He must 
realistically face the fact of an immoral 
society which resists intelligent behavior, 
and find a code to live by that will allow 
him to get along with his world and at the 
same time make for effectiveness and hap- 
piness in his own life. 

The moral codes of the past represented 
the best insight of their times. There is 
wisdom and inspiration in them. But 
individual differences demand more par- 
ticularized ideals of conduct than the an- 
cient patterns prescribe. Therefore the 
sensible thing to do is to make new ones 
that will meet the needs of the present. 
Let the individual ask himself what he 
considers most important for him, take 
‘stock of his capacities and his circum- 
stances, and plan his life accordingly. Be- 
yond certain basic principles that have 
been proved through centuries of experi- 
mentation to be personally profitable and 
‘socially desirable, and which can be ig- 
nored only at great peril, are areas where 
each must, if he is to live to any significant 
purpose, create his own design for living. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that Dr. 
Meland’s book raises the general average 
of the many efforts of this kind which would 
bestow upon the god of the soul’s salvation 
a Ph. D. in psychology. Within the re- 
strictions revealed by the social sciences 
upon man’s thinking and behavior, the 
author offers wise counsel as to how to be- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Pubiishing House. 


come helmsman if not captain of the soul. 

One half the book is devoted to an ex- 

position of the author’s own ten com- 

mandments, a sane and mature set of 

ideals worthy anybody’s effort to live by. 
Clinton Lee Scott. 


* * 


Too Naive 


Biology and Christian Belief. By W. 
Osborne Greenwood. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


This little book covers an immense terri- 
tory in 190 pages. The preface states that 
“it is admittedly popular in its form, but it 
is hoped that accuracy has not been sac- 
rificed.”” After the name of the writer 
appear the letters, M. D., B. S., F. R. 
S. E., and in the jacket note he is called 
“Dr. Greenwood.” That is all I know 
about him; for he is not mentioned in the 
British ““Who’s Who.” But he states his 
case interestingly and fluently. It would 
appear that he does not wish the public to 
think that all men of science are non-re- 


ligious. He believes in God. So do some 
others. Sir Arthur Keith, by implication, 
does not. 


The first two chapters tell us what the 
physical world is like; that the ‘‘matter’’ 
of the nineteenth century has been found 
to be a matter of electrons which are ‘‘dis- 
turbances of nothing in nothingness.” 
These electrons are guided by constituent 
waves which show no trace of energy in 
their activity. ‘‘Ether’” is accepted as the 
stuff in which the group waves of the elec- 
trons are formed; this in spite of the fact 
that Einstein recently has warned us not 
to use this much-debated word. Next we 
read of the ninety-two elements of chem- 
istry, and the vast significance of number 
6, carbon, in its relation to life. Then we 
come to the living cell and the mysterious 
process of cell division, the intimate and 
necessary relationship which exists be- 
tween plant and animal. The working of 
the nervous system is described. Mind 
and its connection with cerebral activity 
take up several pages. Personality is held 
to be a factor unique to every human. be- 
ing. In all this discussion the marks of 
some directive intelligence back of all 
phenomena are pointed out. The key to 
life is ‘‘contact”’ with this intelligence which 
is spirit. As food coming into contact with 
the digestive processes of a living body 
becomes living tissue, so a similar contact 
with spirit causes the transition from the 
lifeless to the living. The immortality of 
the personality is shown to be an acceptable 
hypothesis. It is a sequel to the physical 
immortality of unicellular animals. With 
the development of the nervous system 
and the resultant division of labor, this 
immortality was lost. But, in man, per- 
sonality has emerged, and thus a new con- 
tact is established—a contact with spirit- 
ual reality, a sublimer immortality. A 
very brief chapter skims the field of psychic 


phenomena: we are assured that such 
events have been authoritatively validated 
by honest and learned men, and are ad- 
vised to read more about the subject. 
The thesis of the author is that purpose is 
evident in the whole scheme of things. He 
is a teleologist. 

Dr. Greenwood undoubtedly is religious, 
and that is just what perplexes me. He is 
too naive in his acceptance of what he 
calls religion. He is not well-informed 
upon Biblical matters. His quotations 
from the Bible may be apt for his purpose, 
but they display a childlike belief in all 
that is Holy Writ. For instance, he refers 
to the scene in which Jesus forgives the 
woman taken in adultery. Professor Good- 
speed, on the other hand, affirms that 
this passage was an insertion of the sixth 
century. If this be the case, upon how 
many other citations, lifted from their con- 
text, may we depend? The whole book 
runs along too easily, too glibly. The 
spirit is admirable; the letter fails to im- 
press us. 

This book may help many to a clearer 
understanding of recent theories concern- 
ing life and the universe. I would advise, 
however, any literate seeker to read Berg- 
son, Whitehead and Eddington. He will 
not find the answers to all the questions, 
but he will be led to think. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


Life without Fear. Peter Fletcher. 
(E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.00.) 


Men have long been told that “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” This 
was simply advice to pay attention to im- 
mediate and personal problems first of all. 
Apparently there are enough men and 
women who want help to carry out the 
spirit of this counsel to furnish an audience 
for those who have something to say either 
about the study of ourselves or about the 
means of carrying it into practice. 

As long as people keep their natural 
sense of adventure they can become inter- 
ested in any sort of mastery, even mastery 
of self. Too many calls to adventure lead 
to far places, out of reach for most of us. 
When a voice is lifted to tell men that 
their biggest and most worth while ad- 
venture is to be found in understanding 
and controlling their own inner forces, 
that there are depths in human nature 
that can be plumbed, heights to be climbed, 
obstacles to be surmounted, there are 
many who will respond to the challenge. 
As Mr. Fletcher says, many are ‘harried 
and riven by secret raging passions that 
send them crying into dark wildernesses 
where ugly things lurk and spring.” 

“Life without Fear’’ is an attempt to tell 
those who will hear that man’s chief perils 
and victories are inside of human nature. 
The author simplifies and makes graphic 
the best known facts about some common 
weaknesses of personality, such as feelings 

(Continued on page 122) 
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PLAIN LANGUAGE CONCERNING 
GUILDS 


This is addressed primarily to the women 
of those churches where there are no Clara 
Barton Guilds. (Don’t take this to mean 
that everyone else should skip it.) It 
might well be called, after Bret Harte’s 
well-known poem, ‘Plain Language from 
Truthful James.’ At least, it’s going to 
be plain. 

In the morning’s mail I received a start- 
ling piece of information which I herewith 
pass on to you. I quote: 

“The financial statement of October, 
1930, was as follows: total amount sent 
in to the National Association from 
Guilds was $1,070.31, distributed in this 
way: Japan for Matsu (social worker), 
$161.30; North Carolina, $188.50; Clara 
Barton Fresh Air Camp (now camp for 
diabetic girls), $287.20; dues, $159.75; 
miscellaneous $237.56.” 

Maybe this doesn’t startle you, but 
compare these figures with the budget for 
1938-1939, based on last year’s returns 
from Guilds: estimated income from 
North Carolina, $47.00 (an increase of $17 
over the previous year but a decrease of 
$141.50 since 1930); for Japan, $47.00 (a 
decrease of more than $100 for this work). 
And soon. The only possible increase is in 
the amounts given in the Christmas Stock- 
ings and I haven’t those figures at hand. 

The decrease in income from Guilds is 
due in some measure, perhaps, to the 
“depression,” but it is due mostly to the 
decrease in number of Guilds. In 1930 we 
had fifty Guilds; in 1936-37, an estimated 
number of thirty-seven, of which only 
seventeen returned the annual question- 
naire. At the present time, at the very 
highest estimate, we have twenty-seven, 
although only fourteen reported in the 
questionnaires sent out last May. 

Just where is this going to take us? 
You know the answer as well as I. The 
work of the national organization cannot 
go on unless our young women and girls— 
potential leaders—become increasingly re- 
sponsible for the program, not only finan- 
cially but in every other way. 

They are not doing so except in a very 
few instances. 

Why? I don’t know why. Perhaps be- 
cause so many of the youth of today are 
unwilling to accept their responsibility in 
any field of endeavor. Perhaps, in this in- 
stance, they are not so much unwilling as 
ignorant of how to go about it. We need 
leaders who can show them the way— 
consecrated women who will make it a 
part of their very lives to awaken the in- 
terest of our girls in our program of service, 
not by preaching to them but by showing 
them the needs and how they can help to 
fill them. Women who will give more than 
a little of their time to fostering new 


groups, helping them to organize, educating 
them in this work. 

This week, we are sending a letter to 
every state chairman of Clara Barton* 
Guilds, asking her to ascertain the number 
of Guilds in her state. It’s quite possible 
that there are more than we know about. 
We most fervently hope so! It is the 
duty of a state chairman to keep us in- 
formed. 

If you believe that our program is worth 
while, worth keeping alive (and I know 
you do), won’t you please accept some 
responsibility in this matter? If you are a 
state chairman, please respond to the 
letter. If you are a woman in a church 
without a Guild, won’t you see what you 
can do about organizing one? 

In the meantime, don’t think because I 
have stressed the dark side of the picture 
that I am a defeatist. On the contrary, I 
am so hopeful that we have more Guilds 


and that we are going to have new ones, I 
am so optimistic, that I have just ordered 
a thousand copies of the revised Clara 
Barton Guild Manual! 
Sarah W. D. Henderson. 
National Chairman of Clara Barton Guilds. 
* * 
MISS HATHAWAY SENDS YOU A 
MESSAGE 


A message to all comes from Miss Hath- 
away from her little home in Zushi. “I do 
want my friends to know that for the most. 
part my health is very good indeed; that I 
am content with the simple life which their 
kindness has made possible for me; that I 
am very fond of the people here and be- 
lieve that they are earnestly striving to 
better conditions in the East. My neigh- 
bors are so kind to me! People often ask 
me how I spend my time. It goes in little 
things; many of them are the duties of 
light homekeeping. I am sorry that I 
cannot write a Christmas letter this year. 
Please tell all my American friends that I 
often think of them and wish them a 
Happy New Year!” 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ON YOUTH 


Three helpful books have recently been 
published that will be of value to leaders of 
young people’s groups. We give below a 
résumé of the contents, hoping that some 
of our readers will find them valuable. 

“Understanding Youth,” by Roy A. 
Burkhart. (Abington Press. 176 pages. 
$1.50.) Dr. Burkhart is one of the most 
successful leaders of youth in the country, 
and in this book shows how the behavior of 
young people may be influenced. Practi- 
cal, comprehensive, and concrete sugges- 
tions are offered for the co-operation of the 
home, the community, and the church in 
character building. Chapter headings 
include: The World of the Adolescent, 
Seasons in the Life of the Adolescent, 
Chosen Goals of Youth, How Does Chris- 
tian Personality Grow? Principles of 
Living, The New Home for Youth, The 
New Church for Youth, and A Program to 
Meet the Needs of Youth. We recommend 
this book for every home, every church, 
and every community youth organization. 

“Worship Programs and Stories for 
Young People,’’ by Alice A. Bays. (Cokes- 
bury Press. 258 pages. $2.00.) This 
book is the answer to the perennial ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where shall we get stories and other 
worship materials which are not already 
shopworn?”’ Leaders accustomed to wor- 
ship procedures will welcome the freshness 
of these thirty-six worship programs. 
Young people who plan their services will 
find the materials immediately useful— 
fully developed, and yet flexible enough to 
be adapted to local situations and usable 
for simple or elaborate services. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 


first of which is a discussion of worship 
adapted for young people and the use of 
stories in worship. Part two contains 
thirty-six services of worship fully worked 
out for the use of the leader. They are 
grouped under the following headings: 
Bibliographical; Christian Living; Living 
Together as Brothers; Great Stories Re- 
told; Interpretations of pictures, poems, 
and hymns, special occasions (including 
missions, candlelighting, camp, ete.); and 
services for intermediates. An appendix 
contains additional stories for intermedi- 
ates and young people, and a very helpful 
bibliography. 

A new booklet entitled ‘““Youth Action in 
the Local Church’ has been issued in the 
series on the United Christian movement, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
The pamphlet was prepared by Dr. Harry 
Thomas Stock, and shows how the pro- 
gram may be built into the curriculum of 
the church. It gives very definite sug- 
gestions on the formation and functions of 
committees and contains valuable bibliog- 
raphies under each of the subjects pre- 
sented. It has thirty-two pages and sells 
for 15 cents. 

The above books may be purchased from 
the Universalist Publishing House or may 
be borrowed from the National Y. P. C. U. 


#0 x 


FORWARD TOGETHER 


In last week’s Leader there was an edi- 
torial about the new quarterly publication 
of the International Religious Fellowship, 
“Forward Together.” There are a limited 
number of these available, and single copies 
will be furnished upon request from the 
National Y. P. C. U. office. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A “sampling”’ of pupils at our School for Negro Boys 
and Girls in Suffolk, Virginia 


SSOME FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO 


The Negro is not an American of his 
-own volition. Indeed, he spent the first 
150 years on these shores under a condi- 
tion which shut him away from all oppor- 
tunity for advancement; a system which 
valued him for his brawn alone and offered 
him no chance for the development of his 
culture except the purely imitative and 
primitive. 

In the three-quarters of a century since 
he was manumitted, he has lived for most 
-of the time under a system that was delib- 
-erately designed to fix a level for his ad- 
vancement—a level that, at all hazards, 
would be below that of the average white 
man. He has lived under a system where 
the economic, political and civic powers, 
in the hands of the dominant race, were 
dedicated, particularly in the South, to 
preserving that dominance. He has lived 
under open, professed, and even boasting 
‘discrimination; he has lived under a 
statutory structure that was framed not 
only to preserve “‘white supremacy,” but 
confessedly designed to deprive him of the 
one right and one instrument an American 
citizen has to voice his legitimate demands 
‘upon government. 

In spite of every obstacle that has been 
thrown in his path, in spite of every effort 
to make him obsequious—a Lazarus at 
the table of Dives—rather than positive 
in voicing his rights, the Negro has made 
more progress in the seventy-two years 
since the feudal system of the South ended 
than any other race has made in a similar 
period in the world’s history. Despite 
lynchings, despite riots, his progress, upon 
the whole, has been the most peaceful ad- 
vance a minority people ever made—freer 
from bloodshed, freer from bitterness, freer 
from reprisal, than that of any other people 
struggling to win elemental rights from 
their economic masters. 


The Negro was more than ninety percent 
illiterate in 1866, and more than seventy 
percent illiterate in 1880. In the last census 
the figure had fallen to 16.8 percent. It 
must be remembered, also, that his high 
percentage of illiteracy is imposed from 
the outside and is no reflection of what he 
might do for himself were facilities pro- 
vided. 

When the Civil War ended, the Negro 
owned little or no property in America. 
Now he is the possessor of property worth 
more than two and a half billion dollars, 
and he has demonstrated, through 25,000 
independent businesses recorded in the 
1930 census, that he is capable under 
proper circumstances of mastering the 
intricacies of an economy so long turned 
against him. He has built churches and 
schools, sometimes with the help of white 
people, to the value of $240,000,000. He 
owns twenty million acres of land in the 
South, and produces 32 percent of our 
cotton, 25 percent of our sweet potatoes, 
19 percent of our tobacco, and 16 percent 
of our corn. 

He has accepted the professional stand- 
ards imposed by rating agencies and has 
invaded fields wholly denied to him in 1865. 
The 1930 census showed that among 
Negroes there were 351 technical engi- 
neers, 361 chemists, 480 artists, 545 photog- 
raphers, 1,038 social workers, 1,247 lay- 
yers, 2,164 dentists, 3,805 physicians and 
surgeons, 4,130 actors, 5,728 trained 
nurses, 10,548 musicians, 25,034 clergymen 
and 54,683 teachers. 

The Negro’s death rate has fallen by 
8 percent in twenty years and his life 
span has been increased by five years in the 
last decade. Two and a half million Negro 
children are attending schools and another 
900,000 would be attending if facilities 
were provided; 22,000 are in college, and 
more than 20,000 hold college degrees. 


I do not have to call the roll of Negro 
educators, musicians, poets, writers and 
actors who have achieved eminence in this 
country to convince you that the Negro 
has demonstrated his ability to meet the 
standards of our civilization, to absorb a 
culture imposed upon him by uniform text- 
books, and to achieve in his own right, 
against the competition of a white race 
provided with far better advantages. The 
Negro has made progress by any standard 
chosen to measure progress. (From an 
address by Mark Ethridge on “America’s 
Obligation to Its Negro Citizens.’’) 


ak 


FIVE INCHES OF SNOW IN SUFFOLK 


Snowballing! It’s not very often the 
children at Suffolk School have a chance to 
indulge in this sport. Yet on the morning 
of Jan. 16 they awoke to find everything 
blanketed in white. And pupils little and 
big lost no time at school in engaging in 
“winter sports.” 

Fortunately Mrs. Willis’s camera was 
ready. She hurried out, snapped a few 
pictures, and has sent us the results. 
Everyone is haying a great time, that’s 
evident. Buta glance at the snow-covered 
playground and the clothes the children are 
wearing—mostly sweaters instead of coats 
—suggests how unprepared some of them 
were for cold weather. 

The local paper, a clipping from which 
Mrs. Willis also enclosed, gave quite a 
write-up to the storm. Before mentioning 
the inconvenience to traffic, business, etc., 
which it had caused, the reporter said, 
“From the standpoint of beauty, it was one 
of the most breath-taking scenes of several 
winters past, with every tree and shrub out- 
lined in glistening white, and hedges and 
boundaries obliterated under the mounds 


of snow.” 
* * 


SLOWLY CLIMBING UP 


A month ago we reported total receipts 
in the International Friendship Offering. 
At that time the amount received was 
$232.23 less than on the same date in 1938. 
Since then $111.61 has come in. This 
sends the total up to $454.70, which is still 
below last year’s on Jan. 27 by $120.62. 
When your treasurer sends your American 
Friendship Offering in, have him check to 
see if he has overlooked the forwarding of 
your November offering. Much good 
work in both fields will have to go undone 
unless the year’s offerings are sufficient to 
pay for it. 

oe igi 
FIRST TO ADMIT NEGROES 


The first college in the United States to 
admit Negroes as students was Oberlin 
College, at Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


N the Universalist churches of Pennsyl- 
vania a few notable events stand out 
conspicuously. 

The Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, under the leadership of Dr. Her- 
bert E. Benton, reports a gratifying re- 
sponse to an appeal for a rededication on 
Oct. 30, after the place of worship had 
been renovated during the summer. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, 
was the speaker. An unusually impressive 
covenant was used effectively. On Dec. 1 
Universal Bible Day was observed by 
offering for inspection the many choice 
manuscripts and Bibles owned by Dr. 
Frank C. Benson, Jr., and loaned for this 
occasion. The Scripture lesson was read 
from a perfect copy of the “Great Bible.’ 
Among the interesting exhibits was a copy 
of the first Bible printed in this country, 
in German, by Christopher Sauer, of 
Philadelphia. This Christopher Sauer 
befriended Dr. De Benneville when the 
latter arrived in this country. The sermon 
of the day gathered up the history of the 
Bible and described its influence, and was 
declared by the congregation one of the 
most informative sermons they had heard. 

A reception in honor of Rev. Robert 
Tipton and his family occurred on the 
night of Oct. 12 at the Church of the 
Restoration. The Sunday school room was 
tastefully decorated, a musical program 
was given under the direction of Mrs. 
Butterfield, and short talks by the State 
Superintendent and the minister of the 
church were features of the event. Con- 
gregations which comfortably fill the 
church, a growing Sunday school whose 
teachers are on a salary basis and selected 
from various educational institutions, and 
a community men’s club with outstanding 
speakers are among the successful ven- 
tures of this new church. 

The North Branch Association, which 
met at Athens Oct. 2, and the Susque- 
hanna Association, which met at Brook- 
lyn Oct. 30, attracted good delegations 
and presented excellent programs. 

The Church of the Messiah, Towanda, 
Rev. James D. Herrick, pastor, reports the 
raising and paying of practically $12,000 
for the addition to the church which was 
completed about nine years ago. The 
final payment was made on the note re- 
cently, and a special service of thanksgiving 
will fittingly celebrate this achievement. 

Our church at Wellsburg is planning for 
a very active year, and one of the unique 
suggestions is that the men of the church 
combine to cultivate “God’s Acre.’”’ The 
land will be donated for this use, one of our 
young men will plow the field, and it is 
hoped that a good crop may be harvested to 
be sold for the benefit of the church. A 
union New Year’s service was held in the 
Methodist church. The sermon was de- 


livered by Rev. Robert Reis, pastor of the 
Methodist church, and an illustrated lec- 
ture entitled ‘“How Religion Developed” 
was delivered by Rev. George A. Gay. 
A candlelight communion service con- 
cluded the service, and both ministers and 
the two congregations united in this im- 
pressive ritual. 

Rev. Ernest H. Carritt reports good 
congregations and interest at Kingsley 
with special services at Christmas and New 
Year. 

From the John Raymond Memorial 
Church of Scranton come encouraging re- 
ports. Rev. Robert Barber, the minister, 
was the preacher at the Wednesday service 
during the Week of Prayer in one of the 
down-town churches, attended by repre- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Elisabeth Hall Lewis were mar- 
ried on Jan. 6, in a simple service at the 
church, attended only by the families and 
the church staff. Rev. Chadbourne A. 
Spring, associate minister, performed the 
ceremony. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who is to be the 
guest of honor at the Boston Universalist 
Club Feb. 18, will speak at the request 
of the officers upon “The Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Past, Present, 
Future.”” Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New 
York has accepted an invitation to be 
present and to introduce Dr. Perkins. 


Dr. Augustus P. Reecord, who became 
pastor of the Church of Our Father in De- 
troit, Mich., when the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches were united under that 
name, resigned his pastorate on Jan. 15, 
to take effect June 30, 1939, which will be 
the twentieth anniversary of his going to 
Detroit. He intends to retire from the 
active ministry. 


Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot will be for- 
mally installed as pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Fitchburg, Mass., on 
Feb. 9. A feature by Mr. Wilmot called 
“Vistas of Life’ is being published in the 
Saturday Worcester Telegram, and he is to 
broadcast over Station WTAG, Worcester, 
beginning Feb. 6, at 2.45 p. m., on “High- 
lights in Religion.” 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway has the fol- 
lowing engagements to deliver his illus- 
trated lecture, ‘““Hunting Big Game with a 
Fountain Pen’: Feb. 14, 2.30 p. m., at 
Lynn, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Lynn Women’s Club, and at eight p. m. 
in the Universalist church in Arlington, 
Mass.; Feb. 15, at Wellesley Congrega- 
tional church, under the auspices of the 
men’s club; Feb. 16, 2.30 p. m., before the 
Tufts College Women’s Club, and at 8.15 


sentatives of all of the churches. On 
Jan. 24, 26 and 28 Mr. Barber led the 
morning devotions over radio station 
WGBI. 

Smithton had a week of meetings begin- 
ning Jan. 24, with the State Superintendent 
as the preacher. 

The Church of the Restoration, the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention, and Universalists in general 
throughout the state, were saddened by the 
death of Dr. C. J. Marshall, Oct. 28. Dr. 
Marshall was a veterinarian who had 
taught at the University of Pennsylvania 
for many years. His interest in his church 
and in the denomination was never-flag- 
ging, and he had served as a member of 
the trustees of the Convention for years. 
He will be greatly missed. 

George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


p. m. in the parish house of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, for the benefit of 
Bethany Union. At noon on Feb. 16 he 
will be the chapel speaker at Tufts College. 


Dr. and Mrs. Richard Eddy Sykes of 
Canton, N. Y., dined with Dr. and Mrs. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone Jan. 26. They re- 
turned to Canton Jan. 29. Dr. Sykes is in 
better health than in years. 


Rey. James Stewart Diem is attending 
courses in connection with the Highth 
Annual Ministers Week (Jan. 30 to Feb. 4) 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. He 
is specializing in the fields of Contemporary 
Christian Theology and Religion and 
Mental Health. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harry W. Reed of Water- 
town, N. Y., will spend February and 
March in the South. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, was the preacher in South Acton, 
Assinippi, Charlton, Salem, and North 
Weymouth on the five Sundays of January. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Grose are now 
staying at the Shepley Apartments, 18 
Casco St., Portland, Maine, where Dr. 
Grose is recovering after a minor operation 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital im 
Boston. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harry L. Canfield are now 
at 1018 Evergreen Ave., Goldsboro, N. C. 


Rev. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich drove to 
Boston from Leominster Jan. 28, and had 
luncheon on T Wharf with Dr. van Schaick 
and Dr. and Mrs. Lalone. 


Dr. van Schaick supplied the pulpit of 
the First Parish Church, Malden, Jan. 29, 
in the absence of Dr. Perkins, who was in 
his old pulpit at Lynn. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner has planned 
a tour of the United States for his six 
months sabbatical leave from Tufts. He 
will travel in his motor-car accompanied 
by Mrs. Skinner, and will go south first, 
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west to the Pacific coast, to the north- 
west and then home. He will deliver 
many lectures and sermons and study 
various institutions and social agencies. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has been se- 
cured to edit the last quarter of the Helper, 
to take the place of a man unable to keep 
the engagement, and also to prepare the 
Lenten booklet for 1940. 


A daughter, Donna Lee, was born Jan. 
27, 1939, to Mr. and Mrs. William Dear- 
born Hersey of Winthrop, Mass. She is 
the granddaughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey and Rev. and 
‘Mrs. Irving Towsley, who live on the same 
street in Danbury, Conn. 


Rey. and Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks were 
given a reception by the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church Friday, Feb. 3. 
Dr. Brooks has made a most successful 
start in his new parish. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich preached in 
Leominster, Mass., Jan. 8. On Jan. 15, 
he preached at the Beacon Church, Brook- 
line, in the morning and for the Y. P. R. U. 
of the Unitarian church in the evening. 
On Jan. 16 he was at the Mission Circle in 
Fitchburg, on the 18th at the Rhode Island 
conference in Valley Falls, on the 19th at 
the public meeting of the state Woman’s 
Missionary Association in Roxbury. On 
the 22d he preached in Cambridge. On the 
24th he spoke to the Melrose Mission 
Circle, on the 27th to the Clara Barton 
Guild, First Church, Providence. On 
Feb. 2 he preached in Haverhill, and will 
preach in Attleboro, Feb. 5. On Feb. 6 
he will address the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. Feb. 7 he speaks at the Universalist 
church in Quincy, Feb. 10 at New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 13, First Church, Worcester, 
Feb. 14, First Church, Somerville, Feb. 17 
and Feb. 19 at Fort Plain, N. Y., and on 
Feb. 22 to the Men’s Club, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Ulrich is having a vacation 
from work at Outlaw’s Bridge. N. C. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. The pastor was called to Freeport, 
Ill., Dec. 27 by the Consistory to give 
the annual address on the Feast of St. 
John the Evangelist. This was printed in 
the Journal-Standard. 'The annual meet- 
ing of the church was held Jan. 16. Re- 
ports showed a substantial growth and 
interest. The Sunday school, Y. P. C. U., 
Ladies’ Aid, Outlook Class, and Dorcas 
Class all had gains and a balance in the 
treasury. One new trustee was elected, 
S. Townsend. Words of appreciation of 
pastor and wife were voiced by the mod- 
erator, Homer Curtiss, as they were unani- 
mously asked to remain for another year 
beginning May 1. The number of sub- 
scribers to the Christian Leader has nearly 
doubled. The Ladies’ Aid has placed a 
copy of the Leader in the public library. 
Young People’s Day was observed Jan. 15. 
The Y. P. C. U., through its president, 
Frank Edmonds, had entire charge of the 
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morning service. The church will unite 
with the other churches as last year in 
Good Friday services. 


Maine 


Guilford —Rey. George H. Welch, pas- 
tor. Five significant wedding anniver- 
saries of fifty years and over have been 
celebrated by couples prominent in the 
church and community, within the period 
of the present pastorate. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis Beal celebrated their sixtieth anni- 
versary on Dec. 13, 19384. Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. French celebrated their sixtieth 
anniversary on March 18, 1935. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Holt celebrated their fiftieth 
anniversary on Oct. 10, 1985. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Houston celebrated their fiftieth 
anniversary on Dec. 24, 1935. And Dr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Marsh celebrated their 
fiftieth anniversary on Oct. 6, 1938. These 
couples are all beloved of the church and 
their fellow townsmen. They have been 
active in the work of the church, generous 
towards its needs and helped build the 
present structure, a model small town 
church, well-kept and a source of pride to 
the membership. One of these homes has 
been broken in the death of Mr. Houston 
in 1936. Mrs. Houston, familiarly and af- 
fectionately known as Aunt Lottie, re- 
tains her interest in and is a regular at- 
tendant at the church. After a lapse of one 
year the Y. P. C. U. was reorganized last 
fall and is now in a thriving condition. 
Mrs. Welch successfully presented for the 
third season the Pageant of the Nativity 
at the holiday season. On Jan. 22 Mrs. 
Arnold of Montreal, a professional concert 
singer and with many years service in the 
churches of Montreal, made a great con- 
tribution with her beautiful voice. Mr. 
Welch has become pastor of and is now 
assisting to re-establish Dover-Foxcroft 
Universalist church after an abortive at- 
tempt of over five years in a federation. 
The withdrawal from the federation oc- 
curred in 1936 and the people have been 
slowly feeling their way back to secure or- 
ganization. This church was the last pas- 
torate of Rev. J. Frank Thompson, of be- 
loved memory. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle 
also served here for seven years. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Reyv. Gilbert A. Pot- 
ter, pastor. The annual meeting of the 
parish was held on Jan. 19 with 114 mem- 
bers attending. A supper was served by a 
caterer with young men of the parish acting 
as waiters. Reports received showed that 
all financial obligations had been met and 
a balanced budget achieved. Quotas to 
both State and General Conventions were 
paid in full. Of the 180 new hymnals, 
“Hymns of the Spirit,’’ purchased by 
members, many were given in memory of 
deceased parishioners. Ira Barrows of 
New York City gave fifty in memory of his 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. 
Barrows. A motion was received to ap- 
point a custodian of parish records and also 
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to secure a parish historian. The parish is 
now 123 years old, having been formed in 
1816 and incorporated by the legislature 
in 1818. The pastor is in his eighth year 
as minister. 

Malden.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
acting pastor. The Women’s Union folded 
more than 1500 dressings at a recent all- 
day meeting. The final total on the penny- 
a-day boxes was $1161.87. The every 
member canvass brought in about $9,000, 
and the Christmas offering was $280. 
Sunday, Jan. 29, Dr. Perkins preached in 
Lynn, while Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
preached in this church. 

Melrose.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The church school has a young people’s 
church instead of classes in its high school 
and college ages. Mr. Ouderkirk of the 
School of Religion of Boston University 
conducts a regular church service with 
sermon each Sunday. This is working out 
very satisfactorily. The young people 
conducted Y. P. C. U. Sunday, with 
David Wardwell as preacher, assisted by 
Nancy Eales, Richard Wilder and Dorothy 
Walters. On Sunday, Jan. 29, there was 
an exchange of pulpits by the ministers of 
the city with Rev. Olin B. Tracey of the 
First Congregational Church preaching in 
the Universalist church and Mr. Nichols 
in the Green Street Baptist. Sermon topics 
for February are: Feb. 5, ““Can We Master 
Modern Fear?” Feb. 12, ““What Should I 
Believe as a Universalist?” Feb. 19, 
“The United Church.” Feb. 26, “How 
Shall We Interpret the Beatitudes?” 


New Hampshire 

Manchester.—Rey. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held on the evening of Jan. 18, preceded 
by a covered dish supper, a large number 
of young people being present and waiting 
on the tables. The treasurer reported all 
bills paid and a substantial sum in the 
treasury. The pastor has made over 600 
calls during the past year, officiated at 
thirty-four funerals and three weddings, 
baptized three children and taken ten 
members into the church. He has held 
services in several local institutions, spoken 
over the radio three times and attended 
numerous meetings outside the parish. 
He has been secretary of the local minis- 
ters association. The young people have 
purchased a new radio-victrola for use in 
the vestry, a recent food sale enabling 
them to make a substantial payment. 

* * 


A POST-MADRAS CONFERENCE 

In the Old South Church, Copley Square, 
Boston, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 9-10, 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
will hold meetings to hear leading delegates 
just back from Madras, India. The 
meeting Thursday at ten a. m. is for pas- 
tors and their wives, and Dr. Stafford 
will speak. At 2.30 p. m. there will be a 
woman’s meeting, and at 7.30 one for all 
chureh workers. Friday morning there 
will be a meeting for everybody and_ at 
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7.30 p.m. a meeting for young people. 
Brewer Eddy, 14 Beacon St., and Frank 
Jennings, 6 Beacon St., Boston, are arrang- 
ing the program. Hilda Ives is one of 


the speakers. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Josephine Moffatt Benton is the 
daughter-in-law of Dr. Herbert E. Benton 
of Philadelphia. 

Cheney C. Jones is the superintendent of 
the New England Home for Little Wan- 
derers in Boston. 

Rev. Edward Day is a retired Unitarian 
minister, living in Texas. 

Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy is minister of 
the Universalist church in West Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 117) 
of inferiority, and their tragic results in 
broken lives, bitter failures, distorted and 
warped minds and hearts. He also depicts 
some of the subterfuges to which the vic- 
tims resort to avoid facing the truth and 
looking for remedies for their troubles. 

As long as so many are mentally ill and 
there are nervously feeble and flabby folks, 
such books as this will be useful—and that 
means until the millennium comes. It is 
to be hoped that those most in need of 
such information will be led to read them 
and that there will be sane and under- 
standing people like Peter Fletcher to 
write them. 

This book is almost unique in that it 
makes the main emphasis where religious 
workers have always wanted it placed—on 
the need of wholesome religious ideals as a 
part of the process of mental cure. He 
calls his readers to “‘see life, not in terms 
of self, but in terms of God’’—to ‘“‘realize 
that personality is the instrument of energy 
not merely human, but Divine’’—and in 
this emphasis on the spiritual resources on 
which we can draw with confidence he 
finds a pledge of successful living. 

These popularizations are essential be- 
cause so few will read and try to follow 
the great source books on the newer phases 
of psychology. Many of those books are 
technical, academic, remote from the 
general mental habits of most people. 
Anyone who will distill their essential 
findings into popular language and simplify 
it for minds that have little scientific train- 
ing is giving practical help to many in 
need of their aid at a most vital point in 
experience. 

Especially valuable are the chapters on 
“Day-Dreaming as Mental Dissipation” 
and on ‘“‘The Energy by Which We Live.” 
Once the fact is grasped that our energies 
have, at least in part, a mental origin and 
that each one of us is responsible both for 
the creation—or acquisition—of our total 
sum of energy and for its right direction, 
the secret of a useful and growing life is 
ours to do with as we will. 

E. McC. J. 


BEQUESTS FROM DR. HENRY 
NEHEMIAH DODGE 


The late Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge of 
Morristown, N. J., a dentist, and author 
of the epic poem, ‘‘Christus Victor,” and 
much other literature, religious and_philo- 
sophical, bequeathed to the New York 
Dental College, now a part of New York 
University, the set of dental instruments 
he inherited from his father, Dr. Joseph 


Smith Dodge, in addition to his valuable ~ 


dental equipment, the two collections 
constituting an unusually valuable and in- 
teresting assembly of antique dental in- 
struments in the history of American den- 
tistry. Both sets of instruments were 
incased in fine rosewood cabinets. To 
these were added various mementoes of 
the career of Dr. Joseph Smith Dodge, who 
was one of the founders and trustees of 
New York Dental College, and one of the 
four dentists then operating in New York 
City. 


As a youth in school Joseph 8. Dodge 
became a Universalist, through his al- 
most constant study of the Bible, and he 
early converted his father, the Rev. Ne- 
hemiah Dodge, a Baptist clergyman in 
charge of a Baptist church in New London, 
Conn., which he left to become pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of New 
London. 

This unusual and valuable bequest has 
been set up in a special room in the museum 
of New York University and arranged as 
nearly as possible like a dentist’s office of 
the early nineteenth century. 

Tufts College, which honored Dr. 
Henry N. Dodge for his literary work, and 
the Universalist Historical Society, have 
been given a quantity of his correspond- 
ence relating to his literary work and to the 
Dental Clinic in Morristown, N. J., of 
which he was a founder and trustee, when 
dental clinics were a new venture in social 
welfare. His dental thesis has been given 
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to the Dental School of Temple University, 
formerly the Philadelphia Dental College, 
from which he graduated. 


Obituary 


James E. Carpenter 


James E. Carpenter of Durham, N. C., died of 
heart trouble Dec. 26, 1938, at the age of sixty-eight, 
after a protracted period of ill health. He was mar- 
ried Dec. 5, 1884, to Miss Lena Lloyd, of Durham, 
who survives him. Other surviving members of the 
family are four sons, Marcus G., Clayton S., Stanley 
M., Austin J., and three brothers, three sisters and 
several grandchildren. 

Mr. Carpenter was a loyal member of the Univer- 
salist church of Durham during the period of its 
existence. He had been reared a Baptist, but became 
convinced of the soundness of the philosophy of Uni- 
versalism through the influence of Dr. Q. H. Shinn in 
a series of evening addresses many years ago, given 
in the Durham County Court House. The Dur- 
ham Morning Herald, in reporting Mr. Carpenter’s 
death, mentioned his prominence as a business man 
and the important service he rendered the city as 
member of its Council for twenty-two years, a part 
of that time serving as acting mayor. Editorially, 
the Herald paid this fitting tribute: “ ‘Mr. Jim,’”’ as 
he was known to so many of us, was a man of in- 
tegrity, industry, understanding, sympathy, tol- 
erance, love for and interest in his fellowmen, and a 
man of simple tastes who succeeded through dili- 
gence. ...So Durham mourns the passing of a 
noble citizen and a faithful city official who wrought 
well and long in both capacities and still found time 
to enjoy an unusually large number of close friends.” 

The funeral, which was held at the Carpenter 
home, was attended by a host of people—kindred, 
friends and neighbors. The officiating clergymen 
were Rey. C. S. Norville, pastor of the Edgemont 
Baptist church, and Dr. H. L. Canfield, Universalist 
minister. The home was crowded to capacity and 
loud speakers conveyed the service to the many 
people assembled on the veranda and lawn. 


Notices 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


Feb. 6—Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, Outlaw’s Bridge, 
N.C. 
* * 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer to General Convention granted to 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, who has removed to 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern to New Hampshire Convention. 

Letter of transfer accepted of Donald B. King 
from the Illinois Convention. 

Renewal of license for one year as of Jan. 10, 1939, 
to Donald B. King. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* * 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


An illustrated lecture will be given by Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway in the Parish Hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on Feb. 16, at 8.15. Subject, 
“Hunting Big Game with a Fountain Pen.” Tickets, 
limited, price 50 cents, may be obtained from Mrs. 
Roger Etz, tel. Mystic 6278R, or Mrs. Frank De- 
wick, tel. Talbot 5157. The lecture is for the benefit 
of the Bethany Union, and is sponsored by the 


Woman’s Alliance. 
x * 


WANTED 


By the Universalist General Convention—a copy 
of the Universalist Register for 1844. If any one 
has a copy which he does not want to keep, he is 
asked to send it to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

*. 8 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letters of transfer granted as follows: J. Mitchell 
Pilcher to Alabama, William W. Peck to Massa- 
chusetts, Milton E. Muder to New Jersey, Gerald R. 
Fitzpatrick to Vermont, Elmer Henry Johnson to 


New Hampshire, Montford S. Hill and Walter S. 
Swisher to Maine. 
Letter of license as lay preacher granted to Miss 
Ruth Downing, missionary worker in Japan. 
Accepted transfer of Kenneth C. Gesner from 
Massachusetts. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
“7 < 
KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 

Preachers 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Feb. 21: Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Feb. 23-24: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 


Harvard Divinity School. 

March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 

March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 21-24: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 


3$S599S99S5 9959995999 HHGHHO¢ 
A Complete New Series 


of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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March 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D..,. 
minister of King’s Chapel. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
oe located in a beautiful old 


gland town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together Beier we life i 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intenséve review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Bngineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ Education, in so far as it is training for life and an 
assurance of civilization, is then the last thing that 
can afford to be static or secure; and the successful 
executive in any line of effort is the man who can, in 
terms of his executive responsibility, anticipate the 
developments of tomorrow. . . . 


—Alvan E. Duerr, Chairman Scholarship Committee, 
National Interfraternity Conference. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 

A modern mother, finding some dif- 
ficulty in getting her young son to take a 
spoonful of castor oil, reminded him, 
“Now, Wilbur, all you have to do is to keep 
on saying to yourself, ‘It tastes good; it 
tastes good,’ and it won’t be hard to take 
Apa 

Suddenly Wilbur had an inspiration. 

“Mother,” he cried, “I know a better 
thing to say. I'll say, ‘I’ve already taken 
it; I’ve already taken it,’ and then I won’t 
need to take it at all.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“T didn’t mine all the questings the lady 
askd the other day when she was hear but 
it give my girl Betty ideas. She is made 
all the nabors mad by taking a pencil and 
paper around and askin them how much 
there old man makes and when the baby 
was put on a bottel and what there gramma 
died from.’’—A client writing to the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. 

* * 


Hotel Clerk (to visitor): ‘‘May I ask 
what that strange thing is you’re carrying 
under your arm?” 

Visitor: ‘‘That is a new fire escape. I al- 
ways carry it in case of fire so that I can let 
myself down from the hotel window.”’ 

Clerk: “‘A good idea. But, by the way, 
our terms for guests with fire escapes are 
cash in advance.’’—Exchange, 

* * 

“T need a holiday,” said the pretty 
cashier. “I’m not looking my best.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said the manager. 

“It isn’t nonsense; the men are begin- 
ning to count their change.”’—Huchange. 

x im 

Friend: “Did you really get the Gold- 
rocks estate settled?” 

Lawyer Scallop: “Yes, finally. But I 
had quite a fight. The heirs almost got 
a part of it.”,—Vancouver Province. 

* * 

Judge: “And why do you think I should 
be lenient with you? Is this your first of- 
fense?”’ 

Prisoner: “‘No, your honor; but it’s my 
lawyer’s first case.””—Haxchange. 

* * 

“T believe the New York boat leaves this 
pier, does it not?” 
ba, “Leaves it every trip, ma’am. Never 
knew it to take the dock up the harbor 
yet.” —Pitisburgh Press. 

* ** 

Golfer (who had just gone around in 
112): ‘Well, how do you like my game?” 

Caddie: “I suppose it’s all right, but I 
still prefer golf.’”—Des Moines Register. 

ok * 

“‘What do you find best for cleaning win- 
dows?” 

“T have tried lots of things, but I find 
my husband best.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“No two people ever think alike.’ 

She: ‘‘Ah, but just wait until you see our 
wedding presents.”—Manila Bulletin. 
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based on 
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